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Editorial Comment 





Why Picket Woolworth? 


I" is especially heartening when a Southern 
politician has the courage to take an un- 
popular stand on race relations. The recent 
television address of Governor Collins of Florida 
was such an instance. Governor Collins said 
nothing world-shattering in Northern terms 
on the subject but, viewed as the declaration 
of a Southerner in a position of responsibility 
to the community directly affected, his words 
rang loud. Governor Collins had the temerity 
to suggest to his listeners that “if a business 
includes several departments and the general 
public is invited to trade, the management is 
not being fair to discriminate against Negro 
customers, denying them the services of one 
department.” 

This mild appeal to the Southern conscience 
has been attacked as wildly radical by segre- 
gationists. The comments of Southern senators 
on Governor Collins indicate how exceptional 
is his measure of enlightenment and courage 
among Southern statesmen. The general re- 
action may be summed up by the curt remark 
of Alabama’s Senator Hill: “What he says 
definitely would not apply in Alabama.” Nor 
were Governor Collins’ fellow-Floridians in the 
state legislature more responsive. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that at least 
one governor of a Southern state has taken the 
position that moral justice obligates lunch- 
counter proprietors to serve Negroes. What 
point this exception proves may be arguable. 
Is the South beginning to see the light or does the 
lone stand of Governor Collins merely highlight 
the surrounding darkness? In either case the 
heroic struggle for civil rights waged by Negro 
students calls for the maximum of assistance. 


THE RESPONSE of Northern students to the 

dramatic demonstrations in the South has 
been a welcome break in the by now notorious 

apathy” of American college youth. University 
campuses in the North have at last been stirred 
by a conviction instead of a fad. All this is to the 
good. But one of the methods chosen to demon- 
strate solidarity with Negro students—the pick- 


eting of Woolworth stores in the North—raises 
serious questions as to its common sense and 
effectiveness. 

It is refreshing to have our young intellectuals 
“engaged” in a cause instead of ostentatiously 
disengaged. But the battle of the Negro is too 
serious and tragic to be utilized as a pedagogic 
device. It is completely irrelevant whether or 
not picketing Northern stores is valuable for 
the morale of Northern students because it 
enables them to express wholly laudable senti- 
ments. What is at issue is the possible practical 
effect on the situation in the South and on 
public sentiment in the North. 

It is obviously paying Woolworth or any other 
chain store too great a compliment to expect 
it to spearhead a social revolution in the South 
of its own volition. At the same time, the kind 
of economic pressure which can be applied in the 
North is too trivial to produce a change of heart 
or view. One must, therefore, consider the 
second aspect of the question. What is the effect 
on the average passer-by in the North when he 
sees bright-faced young students marching with 
placards in front of a store at whose counter 
a Negro may be seen sitting side by side with 
white customers. The sympathy of the average 
citizen in this instance is more likely to be 
with the store manager “who is doing the right 
thing”—serving Negroes—than with the march- 
ing picketers, who seem to be “making trouble” 
needlessly. 

A demonstration must be more than a gesture, 
irritating or otherwise. The relationship between 
the grievance, the action and the proposed result 
should be convincing. Were white students 
to join their Negro fellows in the sit-down 
demonstrations at a segregated counter in the 
South it would be a meaningful, as well as risky, 
protest. But it is not a question of all or nothing. 
There is much college youth can do short of a 
crusade. Negro students in the South are sitting 
in local jails for lack of bail or money for fines. 
The collection of funds for a specific purpose, 
the rallying of sentiment in intelligible terms 
should provide immediate and serious objectives. 
Above all, one must be sure not to play games 
with bitterly earnest matters. 
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What “Security” Means to Israel 


by Moshe 


WE CALL it bitachon in Israel, the same word 
as the Yiddish bitochen—but how differ- 
ent. The very sounds are poles apart: the three 
strong syllables of bi-ta-chon, with a strong ac- 
cent on the last, compared with the weaker, 
gentler bitochen. The ghetto Jew’s bitochen was 
an expression of trust in Providence, rather 
than confidence in the outcome of present diffi- 
culties. It was both a submission to the divine 
will and an inner certainty that, no matter 
what might happen, somehow or other the Jewish 
people would survive. It meant that whatever 
degradation and suffering the Jew might under- 
go, his value in the eyes of God—and nothing 
else, ultimately, was of any importance—re- 
mained untouched and secure. It was a great 
thing, this bitochen, and it helped to steel the 
ghetto Jew to bear pogroms and persecutions, 
in the firm belief that, sub specie aeternitatis, 
these things mattered less, much less, than un- 
flinching fidelity to God’s Torah. 

The bitachon of the modern State of Israel is, 
on the face of it, a very different thing. It means 
an army, navy and an air force, with guns and 
tanks and planes; it means a Ministry of De- 
fense, and a General Staff run according to all 
the rules of military organization. It means 
parliamentary debates and committees and news- 
paper editorials, and fine phrases in party plat- 
forms. It means anxious parental hearts and 
grief over the fallen. 

And yet, without something of the old bi- 
tochen the new-style “security” could hardly 
be preserved. From the days of the War of In- 
dependence, when a new-born State with an 
embryo army fought for its life against the 
trained, well-armed forces of six Arab states, 
till the Czech arms-deal with Egypt in 1955 
when Israel stood face to face with an enemy 
receiving copious supplies of the most modern 
armaments, right up to the present time, when 
both Iraq and Egypt are being armed by the 
Eastern bloc, while Israel has to bear a crushing 
financial burden to obtain the arms she needs 
for her defense, something more than the cold 
light of reason has been needed to keep the 
people of Israel confident in their ability to win 
through in the end. And even the sabra, who 
believes that he has started everything all over 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 
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again from the beginning, is the heir—whethe 
he knows it or not—of many generations of 
ancestors who never allowed themselves to lose 
hold of the certainty that “The Guardian of 
Israel neither sleeps nor slumbers.” 


When the semi-underground force built up 
by the Jewish community in Mandatory times 
was called Hagana (‘‘defense”), and when the 
name was incorporated in that of the new army 
established after the rise of the State—Zva Ho- 
gana Le’Yisrael, the Israel Defense Forces, it 
was more than a pacifist gesture or a renun- 
ciation of aggressive aims. Israel’s defense prob- 
lems are radically different from those of any 
other country. It is not only a matter of her 
extraordinary military situation, with a narrow 
strip of territory entirely surrounded by ene- 
mies except on the sea: no other country is 
openly threatened with physical annihilation if 
it is defeated. Not only can Israel not afford 
to lose a war; she dare not lose a battle. There 
is therefore no room for differences about the 
aims of Israel’s military policy; there is really 
no question of the armed forces being used in 
the service of dreams of national grandeur or 
the like; the only conceivable military aim for 
Israel is to survive, and that in itself will take 
every ounce of effort and devotion which the 
entire people can summon up. There may be 
differences as to how survival can be guaranteed, 
but even here the range of possibilities is com- 
paratively narrow. On the one hand, we have 
various fringe groups which believe, without any 
substantial basis, that concessions to the Arabs 
could secure a peace by negotiation. The vast 
majority, however, have no doubt that the Arab 
leaders would be satisfied with nothing less than 
Israel’s disappearance, and that peace will come 
one day only if they are thoroughly and com- 
pletely convinced that Israel has come to stay. 


WitH the limits of this conviction, however, 
there are many nuances and shades of opin- 
ion as to how this aim is to be achieved. A 
glance at the editorials in the daily papers when- 
ever a defense or foreign policy question crops 
up gives a pretty clear picture of these differ- 
ences. 
Starting at the right of the political spectrum, 
we have Herut, the organ of Mr. Begin’s Herut 
movement. This party regards security prob- 
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lems as its own special preserve—in fact, they 
almost constitute its raison d’étre. There was a 
time when Herut constantly advocated an ex- 
pansionist policy: whenever there was trouble 
in one of the Arab states, whether it was the 
asassination of Abdullah, King of Jordan, or the 
revolution in Egypt, they hinted in pretty out- 
spoken terms that this was a God-sent oppor- 
tunity for military action to restore “the his- 
toric boundaries of the Land of Israel.” For 
some time past, however, the “historic bounda- 
ries” have been relegated to the limbo of pious 
aspirations. Herut bitterly denounced Ben- 
Gurion for withdrawing Israel’s forces from 
Sinai, and especially from Gaza, and their or- 
gan never loses an opportunity of ascribing 
all foreign affairs and security difficulties to that 
“fatal mistake.” But the aftermath of Sinai, 
with the tremendous international pressure that 
was brought to bear on Israel to evacuate the 
territories she had occupied, was a convincing 
demonstration that, whatever might be the 
morality of a war to restore the boundaries of 
Mandatory Palestine, the international climate 
of opinion makes it utterly impracticable. And 
in Herut’s platform at the last election there 
was no mention of military action to win back 
the “lost territories.” Instead, there is a pil- 
pulistic distinction between, on the one hand, 
a peace treaty with the Arabs, which Herut 
would be willing to sign only on condition that 
the “historic boundaries” were restored, and, 
on the other hand, “peaceful relations,” which 
they would agree to if the Arabs dropped all 
hostile activities. 

Little is left, therefore, of the swashbuckling 
of the heirs of the Irgun Zva’i Leumi, who 
fought the British before the establishment of 
the State. Their party organ’s editorials are 
distinguished only for vainglorious phrases, an 
air of patronage when referring to “our gallant 
soldiers,” coupled with virulent denunciations 
of the man who built the army, and the claim 
that a more vigorous and uncompromising for- 
eign policy would somehow or other, as if by 
magic, transform Israel’s position on the in- 
ternational scene and deliver her from her 
isolation. 

The latter theme crops up frequently in the 
leading articles of Haboker, the daily paper 
of the much more moderate General Zionists. 
As befits a bourgeois party, the General Zion- 
ists have not much sympathy for an adven- 
turous policy; their main criticism of the Gov- 
ernment in this field is directed against what they 
describe as the inadequacy of our propaganda 
and diplomacy. They seem to believe that if 
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Israel’s case were only put to the world loudly 
and boldly enough, the walls of all the inter- 
national Jerichos would fall, and the Western 
powers would grant us their wholehearted sup- 
port. Sometimes, when the leading editorials 
are written by the venerable Mr. Peretz Bern- 
stein, who doubles in the role of titular leader 
of the party and titular editor of its daily, they 
are of an almost incomprehensible obscurity; in 
any case, they contribute little to a constructive 
debate on Israel’s foreign policy. 


TRANGELY enough, Lamerhav, the organ of 
the “left-wing” Achdut Ha’avoda, is often 
closer to the Herut line than any other paper. 
This party at one time claimed distinction as 
the proponent of an “activist” policy, but since 
the Sinai Campaign there is little left of “‘ac- 
tivism” but an empty slogan. 

Davar, the organ of the Histadrut, and in 
practice of Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, is 
at its best on foreign policy questions. It is no 
secret that Davar does not now enjoy the pres- 
tige it had in its heyday. Its veteran journalists 
often find it difficult to speak the language of 
the younger generation or of the growing pro- 
fessional middle-class who form the bulk of 
Haaretz’s large readership. When it comes to 
a matter of international policy, however, it 
may well be said that Davar speaks for Israel. 
Its editorials on these problems are generally 
written by its best men, who have fairly free 
access to the springs of Government policy, and 
their leading editorials are forcefully and clearly 
written. 

Haaretz’s editorials are handicapped by a 
rather heavy Germanic style, and sometimes 
they tend to lean over backwards to demons- 
trate their independence. Whenever there are 
doubts as to the wisdom of any bold measures 
taken by the Israel Government, you will find 
them expressed, guardedly it is true, in Haaretz. 
The paper’s prestige among foreign correspon- 
dents, which is mainly due to its non-party 
character, is greater, however, than its influ- 
ence on opinion inside Israel. 

For some reason, Hatzofeh, the organ of the 
National Religious Party, writes rather fre- 
quently on foreign and security policy. It may 
be said to occupy a more or less central position, 
though it too tends to the fallacy that diploma- 
cy and propaganda can take the place of hard 
political and military facts. 

The attitude of the Mapam (United Work- 
ers’ Party) paper, Al Hamishmar, is generally 
easy to predict. It can be expressed in a few 
slogans, which crop up at every opportunity, 
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for example: fighting never settles any problems; 
stay out of the cold war; don’t get involved 
with the Imperialist powers, and so forth. There 
is also from time to time a rather pathetic 
expression of hurt surprise at the hostile policy 
of the Soviet Union, coupled with an equally 
pathetic hope that one day, if only Israel keeps 
clear of Western entanglements, Russia might 
change her tune. 

In spite of all these shades of outlook and 
opinion, however, the differences between the 
organs of the Israel press, reflecting the attitudes 
of the various political parties, are overshadowed 
by what they have in common. The main fea- 
tures of the situation are clear: the fact that Is- 
rael is threatened by her neighbors; the great 
preponderance of the Arabs in manpower and 
quantity of armaments; the tendency of East 
and West to compete for Arab favor—all these 
are hardly a matter for controversy. Nor is there 
any doubt about the need to make any sacrifices 
required to obtain equipment for the armed 
forces and keep them trained at concert pitch, 
ready for anything that may befall. Only the 
Communists and such unrepresentative groups 
as the remains of the pacifist Brit Shalom and 
Mr. Uri Avineri’s Semitic Action, are exceptions 
to this unanimity on essentials. 


WHEN we come to the feelings of the man in 
the street, the unanimity is even greater. The 
party leaders must emphasize their own specific 
nostrums as far as they can, but among the or- 
dinary citizens of almost all parties there is 
another unifying factor: the personality of the 
Prime Minister. Whatever their criticism of Ma- 
pai’s policy in various aspects of domestic af- 
fairs, there is no doubt that the great mass of 
the population are wholeheartedly behind Mr. 
Ben-Gurion in matters of defense. It is doubtful 
whether anyone else would have held the nation 
together as he did after the Sinai Campaign, 
when a brilliant military victory was immedi- 
ately followed by an undertaking to withdraw. 
Many must have felt that the results achieved 
by the army were being thrown away by weak 
diplomacy, and it took some time before it was 
possible to see clearly that the campaign had 
achieved substantial results, in spite of the fact 
that the territory occupied was given up. 
Ben-Gurion may be criticized by the splinter 
labor groups because of Mapai’s social policy, 
or by the religious parties for their own specific 
reasons, but the great mass of the common peo- 
ple have implicit confidence in his judgment 
in all matters connected with national security. 
For this confidence there are the best possible 
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grounds. Since he took over the defense port. 
folio on the Jewish Agency Executive a few 
years before the War of Independence, he has 
personified Israel’s will to survive and at the same 
time its passionate desire for peace. 

Both these aspects have been necessary to win 
the nation’s trust. Neither the new immigrants, 
nor even the sabras, who are so generally t¢. 
garded as tough and unfeeling, would give their 
confidence to a leader who believed in militarism 
for its own sake. The will to live is very strong 
among those who have passed through the valley 
of the shadow of death, and the younger genera. 
tion are loved with a passion little short of 
worship. Every casualty is felt as a personal 
blow throughout the country; every parent 
looks at the pictures of the fine young people 
who fall as victims of border unrest with the 
thought that his son may be next. Only the 
imperative need for self-preservation, in the 
most literal sense of the word, would justify 
military action to the great mass of Israel's 
people, and only a leader who feels each army 
casualty as a personal loss could command their 
trust. 

Ben-Gurion has said that if he were offered 
all the ideals in the world on one scale of the 
balance and the security of Israel on the other 
he would choose security. But at the same time 
he has made it clear with unassailable sincerity 
that he hates the task of organizing military 
force, and loathes the need to devote the ener- 
gies of the finest of our youth, and large re- 
sources which should be devoted to construc: 
tive purposes, to the appalling waste of military 
training and the purchase of weapons of war. 

It is this inseparable association between Ben- 
Gurion and the defense effort that is responsible, 
more than anything else, for the paradoxical 
position he occupies, as a party man who lays 
about him with a will in the political dogfight, 
and at the same time a national leader who 
stands above the struggle, so that at the last 
elections every party except two—Herut and 
the Communists—was prepared for the possi- 
bility of entering a coalition under his leadership. 

It is this combination of an ardent desire for 
peace with a readiness to give all for defense 
that is also responsible for the absence of mili- 
tarism on the Israel scene. The army is loved 
and respected, and regarded as outside the scope 
of political controversy, but its commanders do 
not constitute anything in the nature of a mili- 
tary caste. They have come from the people 
and many of them go back to the people, to 
various jobs in civilian life when their term 
of service is over. The Chief of Staff is cheered 
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hen he attends public functions, but when 
even a man like Dayan, the architect of the Sinai 
victory, goes into political life, he expects and is 
given no privileges on the score of his military 


ast. 

The Israel Defense Forces go in very little 
for drum-beating and flag-waving. They do 
not need these expedients to stir up the emo- 
tions of the masses and win popularity. The 
people of Israel know what their army is for; 
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they regard it with devotion, but without senti- 
mentality. When they had to fight in the past 
they did so with open eyes, without the need 
for a manufactured emotionalism. If necessary, 
they will do the same again, but there will be 
no happier day in Israel than the day on which 
peace with their Arab neighbors is attained, 
and there will be no more popular Government 
than the one that signs such a peace. 


The Vanishing Diary of Anne Prank 


by Martin S. Dworkin 


EN OF my unit went into two of those 

places the Germans had efficiently called 
“concentration camps,” but for which there are 
other names: Buchenwald, near Weimar, and 
Ohrdruf, near Gotha. What struck the mind, 
and remained, was the unbelievable. The greater 
the terror, the more it was necessary to select 
details to make the whole have some reality. At 
Buchenwald, amid the fantastic complex of gas 
chambers and furnaces, the great sheds filled 
with human debris piled to the roofs, what 
seemed to affect the men most of all were some 
strange decorative plaques. A day or so after- 
ward, when an article in the service newspaper 
Stars and Stripes identified the objects as mount- 
ed pieces of tattooed human skin, the reaction 
was not quite melodramatic revulsion, but more 
a sudden, self-conscious formation of what had 
actually been seen. The journalistic account put 
things into place; the sentences, with their plain 
words and terse phrases, made the entire ex- 
perience into something that had happened. One 
man rushed over to say that the things described 
in the article were the things he had held in his 
hands. Now, he knew that his experience had 
been real, and he knew what it was he had 
experienced. 

At Ohrdruf, some indignant civilians from the 
neighborhood were being put to work digging 
graves and burying the bodies left untidily about 
when the camp was hastily abandoned by the 
guards. ‘There were corpses with blackening 
gouges in the sides and back. One or two walk- 
ing cadavers, their filthy rags flapping, explained 
that some of the starving inmates of the camp 
were able to eat the livers and other organs of 
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those who died. Then, much as guides denoting 
sights of interest to passing tourists, they pointed 
out the ingenious arrangement whereby the fur- 
naces of the crematoria heated the buildings of 
the commandant’s headquarters. On the way 
out of the camp, one of the soldiers began saying 
that it all hadn’t been real, that what we had 
just seen was a lot of propaganda. A few of the 
others in the jolting truck took this up, explain- 
ing why they did not choose to remember. 
There are subjective limits to fact, as well as 
objective. The ways of knowing in which we 
are indoctrinated can alter or overlook occur- 
ences, just as they give them the form in which 
they are knowable. It takes sensitivity, and 
sometimes—as any newspaper editor or professor 
of history can testify—a lot of training, to rec- 
ognize the significance of the unfamiliar: the 
“fantastic,” the “impossible,” the “inconceiv- 
able.” The very size of the horror the Germans 
had perpetrated was difficult to make into a 
fact, into something that could be known. 
Millions of people, torn out of civilized living; 
collected and shipped like cattle; their bodies 
duly numbered and tattooed; marched in de- 
humanized gangs to insect labors; penned up 
and stripped and gassed and burned and pow- 
dered and scattered or packaged for fertilizer; 
their belongings sorted and stacked; the fillings 
of their teeth dug out of their dead jaws and 
melted into bullion. By now, we say we know 
these things. But how can we know them? One 
person who is bereaved of one beloved does not 
know how the world goes on. Millions of peo- 
ple. Many of us, of course, do not care. But 
for those who can care there is the problem of 
how to know. And it is here that an articulate 
vision, as in a work of art, can create the con- 
ditions of knowing, giving form to the inac- 
cessibly, bewilderingly complex and various re- 








alities that must be grasped. It is in this sense, of 
the problem of bringing all who can care to the 
state of personal bereavement, that we must read 
and judge the diary of Anne Frank, and consider 
its dramatizations on stage and screen. 


THE EXISTENCE of this book, that it was written 

and that it was preserved, is itself a fantastic 
event. There is no exact way of measuring its 
effect; we can only cite its translations in twen- 
ty-one languages, its distribution in ninety-five 
countries—figures comparable today only to 
those tabulating the successes of diligently popu- 
larized trivia. ‘The statistics alone say nothing 
of the meaning of the book as an experience to 
the millions upon millions of separate readers. 
Only in some grandly indefinite way can we 
speak of how this journal of one single young 
girl may affect the individuals who read it; of 
how it has come to incarnate the anguish of the 
shadowy, uncountable myriads of separate per- 
sons who were unspeakably degraded, tortured, 
and obliterated. And this indeterminacy is car- 
ried into the dramatized versions, with their in- 
evitable transformations of the images the book 
evokes in each private, unique reading. 


The problem of the play and film goes deeper 
than that easily labored old difficulty of whether 
it is possible to transcribe a book to stage or 
screen without ruining or cheapening its quali- 
ties. We may grant that each dramatization is 
a separate work, requiring judgment on its own 
merits first of all, with reference to its source 
secondary, albeit necessary. But each transcrip- 
tion, however excellent, must also be seen in that 
dreadful light of memory which is a kind of 
nimbus about the book. In that light, the orig- 
inal diary itself can appear incredible—too good 
to be what it is, too perfectly appropriate to 
have been left to a miraculous chain of chances: 
to be written in precisely this, exquisitely artless 
way; to remain intact in a pile of rubbish, while 
libraries and the records of centuries were lost; 
to be rediscovered in time to become a monu- 
ment. A triumph of the book is that it has the 
grandeur to stand alone and undeniable as a 
work out of the enormity of what happened. 
In the light of actuality, and of its own unparal- 
leled quality, all doubts and cavils about its 
authenticity are irrelevant. 

But they return in considering the dramatiza- 
tions—not any dramatizations, on principle, but 
these particular ones, on their merits. Not that 
the play and the film are not skillful, absorbing, 
eloquent in theme and execution in a drama and 
cinema pervaded by shrill irresponsibility and 
slick inconsequence. From its opening late in 
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1955, the play, by Frances Goodrich and Albert 


Hackett, has won a reception perhaps unique ip 
theatrical history. Audiences in more than thirty 
countries have approached it with a deference, 
and even reverence, rarely accorded any kind of 
play-acting, no matter how serious. The film, 
produced and directed by George Stevens from 
the screenplay by Goodrich and Hackett, is like. 
ly to enjoy a wider response. In fact, it may be 
expected to heighten the intimacy of participa. 
tion for many, according to the unique, quint- 
essential nature of the movies as vicarious ex- 
perience. 


But it is in this intimacy, in the skillfully en- 
gendered exercise of identification, that the film, 
following the play, perpetrates a fundamental 
falsity—that is not simply untrue to the spirit 
of the book, but projects back upon it unrea- 
sonable, ungrounded dubieties. Out of what 
must be seen as a carefully considered effort to 
universalize the imagination of a_ particular 
young girl, there emerges a picture of an imagi- 
nation that is recognizable because it is all too 
familiar. The particular Jewish girl, born in 
Germany and raised in Holland, deeply, if still 


‘youthfully educated in the European literary 


tradition, with the meaning of her Jewishness 
vivid in every instant of her life, emerges as an 
apotheosized, yet theatrically conventional ado- 
lescent. The person of the play and film is 
knowable, but not in any way ambiguous, as is 
the author of the book. As a dramatized cliché, 
she may induce an illusion of recognition. But 
the very ease with which the audience is enabled 
to know her every mood and manner measures 
the mystery that is evaded—and enters a new 
doubt that so carefully commonplace a char- 
acter could have created so richly individual a 
work, that has become the torch to light up the 
faces of all the unknown dead in the dark spaces 
of our hearts. 


[tT Is Nor simply a matter of performance, but 

of conception. The authors of the play and 
film were confronted by an enormous technical 
difficulty. The book consists entirely of the im- 
pressions of the girl who is the principal of the 
drama. All the characters are seen through her 
eyes. Their speech is as she recorded it or recre- 
ated it. The book is a diary: subjective, caprici- 
ous, marked by unexpected divagations and 
tantalizing brevities, changes of attitude and ex- 
plorations of new paths of reasoning as a child 
was growing into puberty. The play and film 
transpose the viewpoint. The audience no longer 
sees and hears and feels via the sensibilities of the 
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girl, but observes her as the protagonist of an 
ordered drama. 

In principle, of course, this may be wholly 
legitimate and even dramaturgically necessary— 
unless one were to argue the sovereign possibility 
that the book itself be somehow restrained and 
personified—perhaps as a continuing narration. 
By whatever device, such retention might pre- 
grve and project not only the distinctive image- 
ty, but the asides, the mercurial malices and 
freshets of sentiment, the passionate dissections 
of motives and outcomes—determinedly juvenile 
and yet so consistently astute; and, perhaps most 
important, the constant, characteristic literary 
allusions, criticisms, and even quotations. 

The book is not something that was written 
about the girl, her family and companions in 
hiding from the enveloping horror. The book is 
the girl; it is all we have of the girl. And the 
hook, Anne Frank, is profoundly, passionately 
intellectual, emerging from the intellectual and 
spiritual vitalities of a Jewish family which 
talked and read and sang together in several 
languages, wrote poetry in honor of festive oc- 
casions, argued about judgments of history and 
works of art, fought throughout its vigil, in 
constant fear, discomfort, and privation, to pre- 
serve not only its existence and essential virtue, 
but actually as well as symbolically the entire 
humane tradition of knowledge and humility, 
intellect and spirit, laughter and charity. 

The book is not the Anne Frank played on 
stage by Susan Strasberg, and on screen by her 
much less skilled imitator, Millie Perkins. ‘The 
gitl portrayed is a signally American figure of 
thoughtless youth. In 1955, one of the few 
critics who regarded the play unfavorably, 
Algene Baliff, wrote in Commentary that the 
Anne on stage was “... still another image of 
that fixed American idea of the adolescent, the 
central imperative of which is that this species 
of creature is not to be taken seriously. (Unless, 
of course, he becomes a delinquent.)” In the 
Goodrich and Hackett versions of the book, the 
central poignance has been subtly diluted, in 
order to give it a familiar soft-drink flavor. The 
character of Anne is simplified to afford easy 
recognizability. ‘The situation of the people in 





| the secret hide-away is played out as a melo- 


drama with an implied tragic ending, around 
a conventionally central love story. In place of 
the deepening maturity of the girl, as revealed 
by the diary’s always self-critical record of her 
changing observations, there is a progressive 


| theatricalism carried over to the screen from the 


stage. If there is any gain in formal coherence 
and popular comprehension, there is a grievous 
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loss in spiritual complexity—and in funda- 
mental credibility. 

The manner of the stress upon melodrama and 
romance is decisive here, and not any precon- 
ception of how a performable work might be 
constructed from the book. The possibility of 
alternative dramatizations, in fact, came up in 
a long and bitter litigation conducted against 
Kermit Bloomgarden, producer of the play, 
Anne’s father Otto Frank, and others, by Meyer 
Levin. Levin, author of The Old Bunch, In 
Search, and Compulsion, had prepared an adap- 
tation of the diary in 1953, with a notable em- 
phasis upon the Jewish character of the story, 
and an avowed purpose to retain as much of 
Anne Frank’s own language as possible. Levin’s 
charges of “fraud and deceit” in the disposition 
of his prior claims to rights to dramatize the 
diary were not sustained in court. But a jury 
did award him the more-than-symbolic sum of 
$50,000 for damages suffered in the inclusion of 
some of his original material in the version that 
was produced. 


HE MERITS of Levin’s dramatization versus 

that of Goodrich and Hackett are not at issue 
here. But the evidence in the case of the de- 
liberate shift of emphasis away from the Jewish 
spirit of the book, and from its particular literary 
character, is of great significance. Once again, 
the choice of tactics in popularizing a complex 
work has effected a qualitative change in the 
work itself. To persons who may never read the 
book, the Anne Frank of the play and film may 
be an adequately moving image: not so brilliant- 
ly unique that she could not be any girl in the 
audience, not so specifically Jewish that she 
could not be a member of any group that might 
be suffering some transient persecution. To 
these people, this Anne Frank may not repre- 
sent the millions of Jews who were obliterated, 
as much as the popular image of youth’s indict- 
ment of the adult world, that perpetually inter- 
feres with the romantic fulfillment of adolescent 
dreams. 

It may be another example of the inexorable 
punctuality of accident, that the book found 
in the rubbish of a place where a group of Jews 
had hidden from the Nazis happened to be the 
diary of a young girl. And it may be that the 
force of circumstance in our time has truly 
exacerbated the perennial anguish of youth in a 
world it does not make. Of all the Jeremiads 
ever heard and unheeded, the most poignant 
and damning may be the cries of the young, the 
innocents. But there is something symptomatic 
of the reigning juvenilism of our present popu- 
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lar culture in the way the play and film of the 
diary of Anne Frank transform its existence 
and meaning. 

On stage, under Garson Kanin’s direction, 
the melodrama and the romance were themati- 
cally dominant, but the theatrical distance from 
the setting and characters offered the possibility 
of perspective. From this distance, for example, 
it appeared that the Goodrich and Hackett dra- 
matization set off the conventionalized ado- 
lescence of Anne by magnifying her own ideal- 
ized image of her father. We may overlook 
invidious speculations arising during the con- 
troversy over the Levin version as to how much 
the stage Otto Frank had affected the actual 
Otto Frank in his decision to support the Bloom- 
garden production. But it must be said that 
the emergence of the father as so all-wise, all- 
prudent a figure of force, despite the restraint 
of Joseph Schildkraut’s superb performance, 
adds more to the melodrama than to the sense 
of recreated actuality. In one aspect, the power 
of the father in the play grows in proportion as 
the power of the book is diluted in the drama- 
tized character of Anne. 


On screen, the camera’s elimination of distance ° 


in the theater, particularly in the use of close- 
ups, increases the imbalances of the play’s trans- 
cription of the book. The least expression on the 
girl’s face is not simply enlarged, but completely 
fills the enormous Cinema-Scope frame. Her 
scenes with the boy, which on stage already ex- 
aggerated the delicate, hesitant, and by no 
means paramount relationship described in the 
book, on screen become climactic—and mis- 
leading. The choice of Miss Perkins for the role 
of Anne itself says much about the conception 
of the book to be realized on the screen. Her 
resemblance to the surviving likenesses of Anne 
is as the movies traditionally would have it: every 
similar feature distinctly prettier, and in ways 
quite according to topical, fashion-model modes 
of beauty. Her inexperience as an actress is 
treated as an advantage, with her limited but 
quite exhausting repertoire of lisps, pouts, and 
other mannerisms made to protest her sincerity 
in a role requiring a range from childish tantrum 
to grown-up introspection. Her age points up 
one of the ways whereby American movies 
during the past decade have catered to the self- 
glorification of adolescent audiences. 

It is not accident that consistently places ac- 
tors and actresses in their twenties and even 
older in roles of adolescents, but the reflection 
on screen of fantasied behavior, making propa- 
ganda for actual behavior in a deadly round- 
about. The popular image of the adolescent, 
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moreover, requires performers of greater ag 
and experience for satisfactory dramatic pro. 
jection and vicarious fulfillment. When this 
fashionable representation of adolescence 
injected into the dramatizations of the dig 
of Anne Frank, what remains of the book 
vanishes before our eyes. In its place, we are 
left with quite another work. The play and 
film may possess many qualities that are com. 
paratively worthy. But what they make of the 
heroine can have no more than fictional bearing 
upon the true tragedy of Anne Frank, the little 
girl who died, one among millions. 


"THAT TRAGEDY had begun to be evaded at the 
moment it was discovered—and the evasions 
have persisted, perhaps just because the dreadful 
evidence proved so much. And the play and the 
film of the diary of Anne Frank are themselves 
evasions—although made by dedicated people 
with excellent intentions, and the courage to be 
serious at the rites of entertainment. For, the 
more fully the individuals in the audience are 
brought to imagine themselves in the place of 
the heroine, according to the design of the dra- 
matizations, the more truly do they evade real 
confrontation of the archetypal victim. To only 
pity the girl, her family and companions in hid- 
ing is evasion enough. To be projected into 
vicarious participation in the particular, formal- 
ly conventional romance and melodrama, how- 
ever, leads to the inversion of pity to pity of 
self: to the purging of guilt, responsibility, and 
even memory in a catharsis of sweet sadness. 
Sadness is not enough. The saddest truth of 
all is that a vast proportion of those seeing the 
play and film know little of even the facts of 
the extermination of six million Jews by the 
Nazis, and will not be led to knowledge in the 
theaters. The film reviewer of a leading family 
weekly, that happens to be Catholic in direction, 
can write a reverent appreciation of the Stevens 
production of The Diary of Anne Frank for 
the same issue in which a letter is published 
asserting that there was not one gas-chamber 
in any German concentration camp, and that it 
is an “old propaganda myth that millions of 
Jews were killed by the national socialists.” The 
letter applauds the opinions of one of the week- 
ly’s regular columnists, to the effect that con- 
tinued concern with the Nazi atrocities is un- 
warranted defamation of persons of German 
descent everywhere, and that “the rehashing of 
such bitter memories would hardly help (a 
tourist) enjoy his holiday in Germany.” The 
story of the little Jewess in the movie will not 
make Christians of these people, if the sacred 
drama of that other Jew has not done so by now. 
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The Hero of the Isaac Story 


by Jakob J. 


HAT HAS kept Judaism alive through the 

ages is not so much the literal meaning of 
what the non-Jewish world calls the ““Old Testa- 
ment,” but rather the scope which this text 
povided for the on-going process of interpre- 
tation and re-interpretation. Every generation 
was able to follow the rabbinic advice of “‘stand- 
ing at the foot of Sinai” in its own right, and 
every generation heard the message of Sinai in 
words appropriate to its level of philosophical 
sophistication. Thus it came about that one 
and the same passage of Scripture could mean 
different things to different ages, and even sug- 
gest a variety of meanings to scholars of one and 
the same generation. ‘This fertility of the 
Biblical text was recognized long ago, when the 
rabbis of old stated that the words of the Torah 
lend themselves to seventy different interpreta- 
tions. Moreover, there was no conflict here 
between a belief in Divine Revelation and a 
recognition of the legitimacy of a variety of 
interpretations. Had not the Prophet Jeremiah 
sid of the Word of God that it was “‘like a fire, 
and like a hammer which smites the rock?” Just 
as the impact of the hammer upon the rock 
results in a multitude of sparks which fly around, 
% the impact of the Divine Word upon man 
results in a multitude of interpretations. Every 
single interpretation may claim to be the result 
of the Word of God, but no single interpretation 
could boast that it, and it alone, has grasped the 
Word in its totality. 


Any significant chapter of the Torah, when 
read in the light of the rabbinical commentaries, 
would substantiate the above interpretation. 
Here we shall attempt to test its validity with 
reference to the twenty-second chapter of the 
Book of Genesis. It is the chapter in which we 
tead about God’s commandment to Abraham 
that he should sacrifice Isaac, about Abraham’s 
willingness to comply with this commandment, 
about God’s stopping the intended act at the 
very last minute, about the substitution of a 
tam for the sacrifice of the son, and about the 
blessing which God bestows upon Abraham as 
a reward for his absolute obedience. In our 
Tradition this chapter is called the Akedah, 
which means “the binding.” 





Jakob J. Petuchowski is Associate Professor of Rabbinics 
at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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Petuchowski 


Of course, the binding of Isaac is as far as the 
intended act of sacrifice was allowed to go. 
Abraham was stopped by the Angel of the Lord 
at the very moment when he raised his slaugh- 
tering knife. But in many strands of our Tra- 
dition the “binding” is treated as if the sacrifice 
had actually been consummated. Not all of these 
go quite as far as the interpretation, mentioned 
and rejected by Ibn Ezra in the 12th century, 
that Abraham actually slaughtered Isaac, and 
that Isaac was later resurrected. But, without 
visualizing the intermediate steps, there are rab- 
binic statements which speak about the “ashes 
of Isaac” rising upon the altar and making in- 
tercession on behalf of Israel. Indeed, the ““Bind- 
ing” is often spoken of in terms of an act of 
atonement, of a técarious atonement, to be pre- 
cise: it was for the sake of Isaac that the waters 
of the Red Sea were divided, and it will be for 
the sake of Isaac that, at the end of time, the 
dead will be resurrected. 


AALL suc statements presuppose, of course, 

that Isaac offered himself willingly for the 
sacrifice. This view is implied, for example, in 
the comments of the famous 11th-century com- 
mentator, Rashi, on verse 8 of our chapter. In 
verse 7 we read Isaac’s question: “Behold the fire 
and the wood; but where is the lamb for a 
burnt-offering?” And, in verse 8, Abraham 
answers: “God will provide Himself the lamb 
for a burnt-offering, my son.” And the verse 
continues: “So they both of them went to- 
gether.” Now, according to Rashi, this verse 
should be understood as follows: “ ‘God will 
provide Himself, and select, a lamb. But if 
there will be no lamb, then you, my son, will 
be used for the burnt-offering.’ And even 
though Isaac understood that he was about to 
be slaughtered, they both of them went together, 
in perfect accord.” 


There can be no doubt that, in this view, Isaac 
is the “hero” of the Akedah story—at any rate, 
from the moment that he “tunderstood.” Here 
we get the idea of an Isaac willingly suffering 
martyrdom. We get the picture of an Isaac 
carrying the wood up the mountain—the very 
wood which was about to be used for his own 
execution. And the result of all this—an act 
of atonement and intercession on behalf of 
Israel! 
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It was this picture which entered the Jewish 
liturgy, particularly the liturgy of the High 
Holy Days, when it is invoked time and again 
in the Jew’s plea for divine pardon and salvation. 
This becomes all the more appropriate in view 
of the fact that the Akedah is the Scripture 
lesson for the second day of Rosh Hashanah. 


But even on ordinary week-days, the Jew 
makes mention of the Akedah in his daily morn- 
ing prayers. “What are we?” he says. “What 
is our life? What is our goodness? ... Are not 
all the mighty men as nought before Thee, the 
men of renown as though they never existed? . . . 
Even the pre-eminence of man above the beast 
is nought, for all its vanity.” But then he im- 
mediately continues by saying: “However, we 
are Thy people, the sons of Thy covenant, the 
children of Abraham, Thy friend, to whom 
Thou didst make the promise at Mount Moriah, 
the descendants of Isaac, his only son, who was 
bound on the altar, the congregation of Jacob, 
Thy first-born son... .” And in this the Jew 
finds his pre-eminence above the beast, the 
meaning of his life, and the hope for his 
salvation. 


These ideas are not often voiced when facile 


attempts are made to contrast Judaism with 
Christianity, and to show, on a superficial level, 
where Judaism differs. But these ideas are there, 
and for centuries they have been of considerable 
influence, even though they may not have been 
as central in Judaism as the corresponding ideas 
are in Christianity. 


The analogy of the réle of Isaac in Judaism 
to that of Jesus in Christianity once having been 
established, the question naturally arises: Who 
was influenced by whom? In some of his recent 
writings, dealing with early Christianity, Pro- 
fessor Hans Joachim Schoeps, of the University 
of Erlangen, has asserted that the Apostle Paul 
was influenced by Jewish views about the Ake- 
dah when he formulated his concept of the 
atoning character of the self-sacrifice of Jesus. 
Unfortunately, none of the Jewish sources ad- 
duced by Schoeps antedate Paul. Paul’s depend- 
ence upon Jewish ideas can, therefore, be at best 
considered plausible. But it cannot be proved. 

It seems to us, however, that it is just as plau- 
sible to assume a Jewish dependence upon Chris- 
tian ideas. This should not be as startling as it 
might appear to some readers at first sight. The 
doctrines of Resurrection and Immortality were 
probably absorbed by Judaism from the outside. 
The Jahrzeit light seems to be a borrowing from 
the Church, and similar instances could be listed 
aplenty. It was not only a modern cynic who 





insisted wie es sich christelt so juedelt es sich, 
Already Rabbi Judah the Pious (d. 1217), in 
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his Sefer Hasidim, made the comment: ‘As 
the custom of the Gentiles so are the customs of 
the Jews in the majority of places” (paragraph 


831). 


WHEN Christianity taught the doctrine of the 

sacrificial death of its savior, it must haye 
compelled the Synagogue to react to it. And 
the Synagogue could not reject the doctrine off. 
hand—whatever modern Judaism may have ty 
say on the subject. The feeling of man’s insuff- 
ciency in the presence of God was well-known 
to the rabbis of old; and, after the destruction 
of the Temple, the lack of a sacrificial ritual was 
keenly felt by many, and led to all kinds of 
substitutions. Among them, the kapparoth rite 
on Atonement Eve is perhaps the most eloquent 


testimony. 


But also the notion that the innocent suffer 
for the sake of the wicked, and that little chil. 
dren die on account of the sins of others, wa 
a notion not without its protagonists among the 
ranks of the rabbis. 

Man always does less, and is able to do only 
less, than what he feels is required of him. Com- 
mitment to God with all one’s heart, all one’s 
soul, and all one’s might implies an ultimate 


commitment. 


That is why Rabbi Akiba felt 


that he could live up to it only at the very 
moment of his martyr’s death. Lesser mortals 
are consciously or unconsciously aware of their 
shortcomings, of their failure to give their all, 


to commit their total selves. 


And how easy it 


is for this sense of incompleteness to turn into 


a sense of guilt! 


And the sense of guilt, in its 


turn, wants to be assuaged. 
Here was the great appeal of the Christian 


dogma. 


It pacified the sinner by telling him 


that God does not expect him to raise himself 
by his own boot-straps. It has all been done for 
him. The savior has died for him on the cros, 
and, by his death, has brought atonement for 


the many. 


For obvious reasons, the Synagogue could not 
accept the Christian claim. The doctrine of th 
vicarious atonement was only one aspect of the 
total Christology taught by the Church; and 
that total Christology had already infringed the 
boundaries of Jewish monotheism. But, divorced 
from the notion of a God-Man, there was 10 
reason for the Synagogue to deny the idea of 4 


vicarious atonement. 


There was indeed, as We 


have tried to indicate, every reason why 
Synagogue should teach such a doctrine. 
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mde the Christian Christ objectionable to the 


§magogue, was the ideal figure around which 
wch a doctrine could center. 

The Akedah, in other words, was to become 

the Jewish counterpart to Calvary, and to ad- 
dress itself within the Synagogue to that psy- 
chological need which, outside of the Synagogue, 
yas met by the Christian dogma. It is in this 
yay that we can account for the many parallels 
yhich rabbinic literature and Jewish liturgy, in 
kaling with the Akedah, offer to the Christian 
picture of the atoning death of Jesus. It is in 
this way, too, that we can understand why, in 
several rabbinic sources, the Akedah is spoken 
of in terms which imply an actual consumma- 
tion of the intended sacrifice, even though, on 
amore obvious level, the explicit Biblical ac- 
count speaking of Isaac’s being spared could, 
of course, not be rejected. This, to us, appears 
to be at least as plausible as the view of Professor 
Schoeps about the Jewish antecedents of Paulin- 
ian teaching. 
Yet the Akedah can only function as the Jew- 
ish “Calvary” if Isaac, pure and innocent, will- 
ingly accepted the réle of sacrifice. If, then, 
Isaac is seen in this role, it follows that Isaac 
must have been the “hero” of the Akedah story. 
Isaac, moreover, was the “hero” in more than 
one sense. In good literature, the hero must be 
such that the reader can identify with him. And 
throughout the centuries of Jewish martyrdom, 
many a Jew, and many a Jewish community, 
had occasion to identify themselves with just 
such a “hero” as Isaac was understood to have 
ben—with the man who willingly chose death 
“for the sanctification of the Name.” 


To REGARD Isaac as the “hero” of the Akedah 
story is, however, only one exegetical possi- 
bility. An equal, or an even greater, claim 
might be made for Abraham, the father. Such, 
at any rate, is the view of Ibn Ezra, in his com- 
ments on verse 4 of the Akedah chapter. The 
down-to-earth rationalistic—not to say, prosaic 
—approach adopted by Ibn Ezra can best be 
appreciated by reading his comments in full: 

“Our Sages, of blessed memory, say that Isaac, 
at the time of his ‘binding’, was thirty-seven 
years old. If this were an authentic tradition, 
we would have to accept it; but, from the point 
of view of logic, it cannot be right. For then 
the righteousness of Isaac should have been re- 
vealed, and his reward made double that of his 
father, seeing that, of his own free will, he gave 


himself over to the slaughter. But the Scripture 
does not say the least thing about Isaac! 





hich 


“Others say that he was five years old. But 
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this, too, cannot be right, since he carried the 
wood for the burnt-offering. 

“The most reasonable thing to assume is that 
he was about thirteen years old, and his father 
forced him, and bound him against his will. The 
proof for this is the fact that his father kept 
the secret from him, and said (verse 8): ‘God 
will provide Himself the lamb.’ Had he told 
him: ‘You are the burnt-offering,’ be would 
surely have fled.” 

A greater contrast to Rashi’s understanding 
of the words, “they both of them went to- 
gether,” can hardly be imagined. For from will- 
ingly baring his soul unto death, Isaac had ac- 
tually to be tricked into playing his part! 

Who has the correct interpretation of the text 
—Rashi or Ibn Ezra? Tradition does not decide 
this question for us. It prints Rashi and Ibn 
Ezra on either side of the Biblical narrative. 
Perhaps, on an exalted level of synthesis, both 
of them may turn out to be right. Certainly, 
a good case can be made out for regarding 
Abraham as the “hero,” as a reading of Kierke- 
gaard’s Fear and Trembling will make abundant- 
ly clear. So does the Jewish Tradition—in spite 
of, or in addition to, all its glorification of Isaac’s 
role. The Akedah is the last, and the supreme, 
test of the ten tests which Abraham, this “knight 
of faith,” had to pass. 


T DID NOT, however, escape the Masters of the 

Tradition that the very notion of a “test” 
given by God to Abraham was not without its 
theological difficulties. We test something to 
find out that which we did not know before. 
Yet God is, by definition, omniscient! 

The thirteenth-century Spanish-Jewish com- 
mentator, Nachmanides, tries to come to terms 
with this problem by invoking the Aristotelian 
notions of “potentiality” and “‘actuality.” He 
tells us, in his comments on the first verse of 
the Akedah: ‘The function of this test is, I 
believe, due to the fact that man has absolute 
free-will over his actions. If he wants to do 
something, he can do it. And if he does not 
want to do something, he need not do it. It is 
called a ‘test’ from the perspective of the testee 
only. But the Tester (blessed be He) issues a 
command to him in order to bring the matter 
from potentiality to actuality, so that he may 
receive the reward of a good deed, and not just 
the reward of a good intent. . . . And behold, 
ali the ‘tests’ in the Torah are for the benefit 
of the testee.” 

The same theme, though with commendable 
brevity, and with a reference to the ideal of 
imitatio Dei, is taken up by the 16th-century 
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Italian-Jewish exegete, Obadiah Sforno: ‘God 
tested Abraham so that he should be as loving 
and as God-fearing in actuality as he already 
was in potentiality. In this way he would be 
more like unto his Creator, Who is beneficent 
to the world in actuality. For indeed the pur- 
pose of man’s existence is that he should be like 
unto his Creator as much as possible. Scripture 
testifies to this by saying: ‘Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.’ ” 

By linking God’s act of “testing” with the 
ideal of imitatio Dei, Sforno has generalized the 
particular, and thereby he has given us to un- 
derstand that the “tests” which God imposes on 
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man are those opportunities given to every map 
of bringing out the best that is within him, 
of making actual that which exists only iy 
potentiality. 

Once we have reached this stage, it really mat. 
ters no longer who the “hero” is. For some it 
might mean the readiness for self-sacrifice, a 
according to one interpretation, it meant for 
Isaac. For others it might mean the readiney 
to part with what is most precious to them, a, 
according to the second interpretation, it meant 
for Abraham. What counts in either case js 
man’s ability to echo Abraham’s answer to the 
divine call: Hinnenu, “Here am I!” 


The “Neutral” Press 


by David Jarvis 


AS soon as I left Israel on February 5th on 

my way to a speaking mission in Toronto, 
my eyes were opened by the extraordinary mis- 
interpretation given in the world’s press to the 
frontier incidents occurring between Israel and 


its Arab neighbors. The European and American ° 


newspapers that I read on the aeroplane as we 
left Lydda airport were telling a story that was 
completely baffling to me. 

I can only explain the mood in which foreign 
editors handle these events as follows. Israel is- 
sues its statements concerning the frontier in- 
cidents, and the Arab States issue their account 
of the facts. Where lies the fair line of impar- 
tiality between the two versions? Why, in the 
middle, of course. Plainly, both sides are quar- 
relsome. There exist two sensitive, aggressive- 
minded contestants, each prone to keep its un- 
derfinger on the trigger, and frontier incidents 
result whose causes cannot quite be pinpointed, 
whilst a harrassed UN tries to make and mend 
like an unhappy father faced with two spoilt 
and unruly children. 

Unfortunately the truth is more elusive than 
that. Scientists do not seek objective verities by 
making an arithmetic mean between whatever 
sets of arbitrary theories happen to be prevalent. 
That would be too easy. The exact compromise 
between the truth and a big lie is a little lie. 
And with all due respect to the undoubted jour- 
nalistic integrity prevailing in the press of the 
Free World, what I have read concerning the 


David Jarvis, a graduate of Oxford University, is a 
specialist in labor laws and organization. Although in 
this article he cites examples from the Canadian press, his 
comments apply equally to a good deal of reporting about 
Israel. 


recent border clashes with Syria constitute for 
the most part a wise-sounding compromise that 
is achieved at the expense of the truth. 


[7 Must be understood as a starting-point that 

the Government of Israel accepts its national 
status quo, whereas the Government of Abdul 
Nasser rejects it. More than that, Israel is pre- 
pared to buy peace with the Arabs. The objec- 
tive is to seek a peace settlement with the Arab 
States, on the clear understanding that Israd 
has no claims to make, except the claim to: 
cessation of war and of all that goes with a wat 
situation—blockade, boycott, sabotage and the 
rest. In the pursuit of that objective, Israel is 
prepared to discuss concessions—concessions to 
be made by Israel, not by the Arabs—such a 
money grants to finance the resettlement of ref: 
ugees in the countries they have been inhabiting 
these dozen years. The Israel Government ha 
not stated just what concessions she would bt 
prepared to make but has given the necessary 
broad hints. Her attitude is: let us sit down and 
negotiate. If the Arabs are not satisfied with 
our proposals, they are perfectly free to call of 
these negotiations but the delicate subject of 
one-sided concessions can only be discussed 
within the framework of peace negotiations 
Israel is clear about one of the oldest laws of 
international relations: no peace, no concession’ 
The two items form two sides of a single coin 


Abdul Nasser’s policy is different. He wants 
to get concessions without giving peace in ft 
turn. He rejects every offer made by the Isra¢ 
Government for the initiation of discussions fot 
a peace settlement. He does not want to negob- 
ate claims; he wants to impose them uncondi 
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tionally. In effect, he wants to secure as bakh- 
deesh the fruits of an Israel defeat. The Govern- 
ment of Israel does not want to defeat its Arab 
neighbors, but rather desires to placate them. 


The question perpetually facing Israel is, when 
does placation become appeasement? I would 
define appeasement as the granting of uncondi- 
tional concessions to an avowed enemy. This is 
anarea of hard decisions for every Israeli. Take 
the case of the S.S. Inge Toft. We have the 
universally recognized right of free passage 
through the Suez Canal. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment has denied us this right—even in the at- 
tenuated form of shipping Israel cargo in for- 
eign bottoms. Through all the weary months 
during which the Inge Toft was blockaded in 
the Canal until barnacles began to eat their way 
into the hull, Israel took no action to force an 
issue in this matter, merely appealing to the con- 
science of the world through the UN. Did this 
reticence serve to placate Abdul Nasser? Were 
the Arabs impressed by Ben-Gurion’s moderation 
asa demonstration of Israel’s goodwill and her 
desire for peace; or did they rather see the event 
as an Arab triumph at Israel’s expense, a proof 
of Egypt’s power to inflict a tactical reverse on 
the Jewish State, and an encouragement to 
greater hostility with a view to Israel’s ultimate 
destruction? 


When, however, Nasser works himself up to 
the point of shedding Jewish blood, and when 
he makes encroachments on the tiny area of 
Israel territory—no larger in total extent than 
Lake Ontario—then the path of duty is clear to 
every Jew in Israel. And it should be stated 
forthrightly that I do not recall any military 
operation undertaken by the Israel forces that 
was not triggered off by a prior loss of Jewish 
lives. Every fighting action that Israel has 
launched was motivated by the sole objective 
of destroying some military base established on 
or near Israel’s frontiers from which incursions 
were made or guns fired that had resulted in the 
loss of Jewish lives. 


THEsE Points have to be stated clearly in the 
light of the interpretation given in the press 
of the Free World to recent events in the Syrian 
border. Most recently an article by Philip 
Deane published in the Toronto Globe and Mail 
accused Israel openly of aggressive action in 
these incidents, What are the facts? 


The demilitarized area that includes the aban- 
doned village of Tawafiq (a huddle of tumble- 








fot 
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down houses that have not been inhabited since 
the forties) is situated inside Israel’s frontiers. 


ndi-f On this point the Syrians disagree. But their 
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disagreement as it happens does not affect the 
rights and wrongs of the case. 

The Israelis have in practice allowed Syrian 
farmers to operate inside the Israel borders over 
this demilitarized area up to an irrigation trench 
that was dug some years ago. That was, de 
facto, the status quo. When recently Syrian 
farmers took a new initiative and for the first 
time crossed the trench to plough land on the 
western bank of the ditch, the Israel police at- 
tempted to shove them back. At that point, 
to the dismay of the Israelis, Syrian gunfire 
opened on them from the buildings in Tawafiq. 

Let us analyze the situation at that point. On 
the assumption that the Syrian hypothesis is 
correct and that the demilitarized zone does not 
belong to Israel (it is, incidentally, totally inside 
the former frontiers of Palestine, and never be- 
longed to the Syrian Government), nevertheless 
the Syrians must be held guilty on two counts: 
(1) opening fire on Israelis without adequate 
provocation, (2) having troops and weapons in- 
side a demilitarized zone, and shooting at Israelis 
from within that zone. 

The Israelis fired back, for a number of rea- 
sons: to hold down Syrian gunfire, and also to 
deflect it from the civilian population of Beit 
Katzir. Meanwhile the UN Truce Supervision 
Organization endeavored to secure a cease-fire. 
The Syrians refused to pay heed to the successive 
attempts made by the UN in this direction. 
Three Israelis were hit and one of them died. 
At that point the Israel Defense Forces sent in 
a formation to wipe out the military position in 
Tawafiq. This operation achieved its immediate 
objective: the shooting from Tawafiq at least 
was silenced. 


Mr. Deane had further observations to make 

in the above-mentioned article, this time 
concerning the Inge Toft, and a week or two 
afterward, Mr. Rawle Knox returned to the 
same point (Toronto Globe and Mail, Feb. 
26th): “Most Western diplomats here believe 
President Nasser would not have taken so strong 
a line over the Inge Toft had not the Israelis 
publicly made its transit of the Canal a test 
case.” 

Mr. Deane had written in the same manner 
that Israeli cargoes were being allowed transit 
of the Suez Canal, so why, he asked, did the 
Israel Government require a test case to be 
made? The answer is simple. It is that Abdul 
Nasser had changed his mind. He ceased to 
allow these cargoes through. Not content with 
preventing the passage of Israel ships—a point 
which he has never ceded—he resolved that it 
was no longer necessary to allow the ships of 
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other nations through either, if it should be dis- 
covered that they were carrying Israel goods 
aboard. Accordingly, he stopped the Liberian 
ship Kaptan Manolis, and then the German ship 
Lealott. 

What, in the view of Mr. Philip Deane and 
Mr. Rawle Knox, was Israel to do? Was it of- 
fensive to the dignity of Nasser that we should 
send a third ship—the Danish vessel Inge Toft 
—to test the issue? If it was only the glare of 
publicity that bothered the Egyptian dictator, 
then why did he not let the Kaptan Manolis 
through, or the Lealott? Quite frankly, Israel 
does not relish the implication that Nasser must 
be treated as a kind of resuscitated Pharaoh, 
whose royal whims must not be questioned, 
whose every mood must be anxiously placated. 
Why did not Mr. Deane and Mr. Knox mention 
the two vessels that were stopped in the Canal 
by Nasser? 

Nevertheless, the Israel Government is pre- 
pared to take every reasonable step that may 
ease tensions. Dag Hammarskjold—be it said to 
his credit—appears to have felt that Nasser had 
gone too far over the Inge Toft issue. It will 


be recalled that, last New Year’s Eve, he toasted 


Golda Meir with a hope for “free passage of 
Suez.” He had indeed secured a new concession 
from Nasser to this effect: that if goods were 
sold by Israel to a foreign purchaser, who took 
delivery before they were shipped, and if the 
customer then shipped these goods, which were 
now his own property, in a non-Israeli vessel, 
the Egyptians would allow the transit of that 
vessel carrying these goods through the Canal. 
The second requirement was that no publicity 
should be given to the shipment. 

The Israelis agreed to try this out, and were 
careful even to ensure that the foreign ship car- 
rying the goods should not be chartered by any 
Israel company, but should be chartered by the 
foreign customer. The Greek vessel Astypalea, 
chartered by a foreign company, carrying for- 
eign-owned commodities, but whose source and 
origin were Israel, sailed in secrecy to the Suez 
Canal—and was stopped by the Egyptians who 
forced her to unload those goods as contraband 
of war. 


WHuereE bogs placation end, where does ap- 

peasement begin? That is, of course, for 
Israel to decide. Her policies so far have been 
reasonable, and the military operations that she 
has undertaken for her own defense have been 
the minimum necessary for her own survival, 
honor and territorial integrity. A small sovereign 
state, battling for her very existence against 
openly hostile powers, cannot afford Gandhian 
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policies of “passive resistance.” Peaceful meth. 
ods of petition-mongering have shown them. 
selves to be of little avail. If the great mass of 
Central European Jewry failed to stay alive dy. 
ing Hitler’s regime, it was not for want of Jey. 
ish prayers, appeals, inquiries, memoranda to th 
League of Nations, articles in the press, lobbying 
of politicians, sermons from the pulpit, beseech. 
ings, tears. Had the Ben-Gurion Governmer 
failed to strike back hard against Egyptian, 
Syrian and—in their time—Jordanian militay 
initiatives, the security of Israel would have been 
gravely damaged. If I for one can sleep o 
both ears in my home in Jerusalem, which is; 
stone’s throw from the Jordan borders both ty 
the north, east and south, and if I can conf. 
dently send off my small children to school each 
morning, it is because I know that, for the first 
time since the Dispersal, we have a nation 
army that is in firm and energetic control of the 
situation on our borders and instantly represses 
any intrusion into our diminutive territory. 

Every Israeli knows that the only alternative 
to our Government’s defense policy is death for 
our people. With all respect, we cannot in the 
last resort rely exclusively on the conscience of 
humanity for our protection. It has failed us 
too often, and too abysmally. At best it would 
come into operation too late. Think of the tim 
it took before the Anglo-French forces arrived 
at the Suez Canal: by then the Canal had been 
effectively blocked and sabotaged. Similarly, 
the population of Israel could be wiped out le. 
fore the Free Nations got their sanctions into 
operation for checking the aggressor. No: ont 
can only shudder at the thought. A man dos 
not telephone the police while his wife is being 
raped. 

It is perhaps difficult for Americans, in thei 
massive transatlantic detachment, to feel thi 
kind of fateful urgency. Yet, nowadays we read 
that even in America, fighter aircraft are being 
kept perpetually available in relays with theit 
engines actually running, so that they can k 
instantly in combat against any possible aggre: 
sor. There will be no time (it is realized) t 
measure the nature and character of an aggtes 
sor’s action before taking countermeasures. 0 
delay retaliation until a motion has been sub- 
mitted before the Security Council would mea 
to invite extermination. That is the declared 
policy of the Western Powers—to answer 4g: 
gression instantly and powerfully with militay 
countermeasures; for delay can mean extinctiot 

That is the policy of Israel as well—to uv 
legal and diplomatic procedures wherever po 
sible, but never at the expense of Israel securit] 
and Israel lives. We have the right exercised 
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by every sovereign state of meeting force with 
force in the defense of our nation. 

Could not the press of the Free World ac- 
cordingly give a little closer consideration to 
the real facts behind the occasional border inci- 
dents in the Middle East? The greatest sanction 
imposed in practice by the nations of the world 
against an aggressor is the sanction of public 
opinion. However wary foreign ministers have 
to be, the newspaper editor can always, if he 
wishes, plumb for the truth. Nasser cannot 
fail to be encouraged if his every act of banditry 
is given a respectable, even reverential, inter- 
pretation in the world’s press. We in Israel only 
claim that our case be stated objectively. Let 
the facts—and all the facts—speak for us. 

That is why I decided to write this article in 
my room in a foreign hotel. The press in the 
free countries constitutes in effect a tribunal for 
public opinion. A man expects to read in his 
paper an objective judgment on current affairs. 
Differences of opinion may be given over the 
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ought to have mentioned that Abdul Nasser 
stopped the passage of the Kaptan Manolis and 
the Lealott. Yet these eminent publicists could 
still have held that Israel should have forborne 
to press the issue at the present time and should 
have made the costly sacrifice of an unques- 
tioned right in the long-term interests of ap- 
peasing Nasser’s ruftled feelings. To such a 
presentation of the case I could have taken no 
exception. Everyone has a right to his opinion. 

But not to mention the facts concerning the 
two vessels that Nasser stopped means to distort 
the truth. It is no excuse to say that these 
gentlemen were not aware of the facts in ques- 
tion. They are paid to find out. If they have 
no time to find out the truth about a given sub- 
ject, they should forbear to write about it. Such 
assumptions are cardinal to the respect felt by 
readers for the intelligent press. And the wel- 
fare of nations—particularly small nations— 
hinges upon the integrity, accuracy and objec- 
tivity of newspaper reporting in the modern 


interpretation of facts. Messrs. Deane and Knox world. 


Ha-Bonim 


(A Visit to an Israeli Partnership-Settlement) 


by David 


THE Bus traveled along Rehov Ha-Atsmaut— 

Independence Road—to the central railway 
station in Haifa’s port area. The docks lie 
to the west, and we moved past the bay where 
units of the Israeli navy are moored. They are 
small ships, none of battleship size; but the Is- 
raelis are proud of them, particularly because 
these units include the captured Egyptian war- 
ship that tried to shell Haifa during the Sinai 
campaign in 1956. 

The bus continued past crowds of soldiers, 
sailors, civilians, then stopped at the railway 
station. There is nothing of unusual interest 
about Haifa’s railway station; it is moderate in 
size, clean and airy, an obvious necessity to the 
community. The lines of passengers at the ticket 
window are long, for the railway is the most 
convenient form of transportation for many 
who travel to and from the settlements strung 





David M. Miller is the atuhor of a novel of Jewish life, 
The Chain and the Link (World Publishing Company, 
1951). A lawyer, he volunteered in 1936 to fight in 
Spain for the Loyalists as a member of the International 
Brigade; wounded at Brunete, he was transferred to the 
news-broadcasting station at Madrid. When the Loyalists 
lost, he escaped to France. The visit described here was 
made in the summer of 1958. 


M. Miller 


along the main highway to the south. The train 
does not stop at Ha-Bonim. Instead I purchased 
a ticket for Dor, where I intended to walk 
across the fields to Ha-Bonim, a moshav shitufi— 
a “partnership settlement”—a modification to- 
ward individualism away from the kibbutz, the 
commune type of agricultural settlement which 
is the parent of the moshav shitufi. 

The train stopped at Dor. I descended the 
narrow wooden steps of the railway coach and 
started across the tracks toward the east. A 
blond sunburnt settler approached; walked 
two steps beyond me, paused, and turned, hesi- 
tant. He wore shorts and work shoes, nothing 
more. The slanting light of the eastern sun 
touched the yellow hair on his bare chest. He 
asked, “Are you the fellow who ’phoned us 
yesterday morning?” 

“] am.” 

“Well, I say now,” he continued, “I came 
down on the tractor to bring my sister to the 
station. If you don’t mind, and all that, you 
can come back to Ha-Bonim with me.” 

“Sure. Thanks a million.” 

We moved over the railway crossing into the 
open fields. A conversation began at once. “Are 
you from America?” 
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I nodded. 

“You don’t speak like some of the Americans 
I’ve met, you know. From what part of the 
States are you?” 

“The Middle West.” 

“Really now. And just where is that?” 

I explained the location of the American Mid- 
dle West. And then asked, “Are you a South 
African?” 

“Not at all.” The full lips under the blond 
mustache lifted into a faint smile. “I’m from 
England, you know.” 

“Really? When I first came to Israel, I had 
the idea that everyone who spoke with your 
sort of accent was an Englishman. But so many 
turned out to be South Africans that I was no 
longer certain.” 

“You'll get to know the difference in time. 
Different phrases, turns of speech, and all that.” 

We came to plowed fields. We walked across 
them to a tractor that stood among the furrows, 
a trailer hitched behind it. Dust covered my 
shoes; this time it came from the black earth 
around us, a welcome change from the reddish 
color of the soil in most places. The settler 
beside me gestured toward the trailer. “Would 
you rather get into the agalah?”—and he ges- 
tured toward the trailer again. “Or would you 
rather get on the tractor behind me?” 

“The tractor,” I said. 

I mounted; steadied my feet on the metal 
crossbar behind the driver’s seat; my hands 
gripped the underpart of the seat itself. The 
Englishman eased himself into position behind 
the driver’s wheel. He spoke at me across his 

shoulder. “My name is Shimon,” he finally in- 
troduced himself. The motor roared; we were 
off, bumping across the careful furrows of the 
field. He raised his voice above the roar of the 
motor. “How did you happen to come here, to 
Ha-Bonim? 

“J was down around the Gaza Strip,” I 
shouted back, “visiting some kibbutzim. Quite 
a lot of the kibbutzniks are dissatisfied with the 
highly collectivized life of a kibbutz—not 
enough individualism—and they’re going in for 
the moshav shitufi, the partnership settlement, 
as a suitable variation of the kibbutz.” 

“But what made you pick Ha-Bonim?” he 
asked. ‘“‘As long as you were already around the 
Gaza Strip, you could have visited a moshav 
shitufi in that part of the country.” 

“J did—in the Lachish area, between the Je- 
rusalem corridor and the Negev desert. I stopped 
off at Nur Hen.” 

“Then you’ve already seen a moshay shitufi?” 

“Nur Hen is new, raw,” I answered. “I wanted 
to see what a partnership settlement looks like 
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when its got some years under its belt and; 
more established. At Nur Hen I met a fellow by 
the name of Tuvya—.” 

“The South African?” 

“Yes,” I shouted back over the noise of th 
tractor. “He suggested that I come up to H, 
Bonim.” 

We had reached the edge of the field ney, 
low hill. The tractor stopped. “As far as | 
can take you, old fellow,” the Englishman q. 
plained. “I’ve got some work to do in this field 
and it’s high time I got started.” He pointe 
toward small white houses, perched on concret 
stilts, at the summit of the hill. ‘“That’s ih 
settlement,” he said. “Can you find the secre. 
tariat?” 

“Just tell me where it is, and I'll go the reg 
of the way alone.” 

“Follow that path winding up through tk 
rocks. You'll pass an old Arab house. Go beyon{ 
it to the last white building and turn left. D 
you see that water tower over there? Wak 
toward it, until you reach a second old Arb 
building. The secretariat is in it. If you ge 
lost, ask your way of those children comin 
down the slope. Say to them: ‘Mazkirut?, 
That’s what we call the secretariat. And they’ 
guide you.” 


‘THE LANE wound up the road past heavy out 
croppings of rock, typical of the Haifa ara 
These rocks had been cut and chiseled, perhaps 
by Arabs who had lived in a village on this sit 
before the War of Liberation in 1948. Here ani 
there one could see the remains of Arab hous 
that had been torn down as unfit for habitation 
But a few Arab structures still stood, intact, 
among the white homesteads of the Ha-Bonim 
settlers. No one lived in these former Ara 
dwellings: they were used for storage. 

The path up the hill threatened to lose itsel 
among the rocks. I paused to get my bearing. 
Two children drew up in front of me. It seemed 
a bit strange to hear Hebrew from the lips of 
these children born of English and South Af 
rican parents. I continued to listen until tk 
children had passed; then I looked around m 
until I caught a glimpse of the water towel 
through the trees. I started toward it. Th 
earth disappeared beneath my feet. The grouni 
became a tortuous mass of rocks, solid, tangled, 
chaotic, jutting out of the slope. These rock 
supported the concrete pillars on which tht 
white homes stood. 


The white houses that rose around me of 









their concrete stilts were almost duplicates of 
the white homes that I had previously seen it 
Nur Hen. There was only one difference—i 
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Nur Hen the modest square domiciles did not 
rise above the ground on stilts. Apart from 
this there was uniformity; and without entering, 
[could guess at the interior of these homes here 
in Ha-Bonim—two rooms, a kitchen, a vestibule, 
and a lavatory. This was the style of home, 
in size and format, that had been selected as 
suitable for the moshav shitufi type of agri- 
cultural community. 

I continued to pick my way among the rocks. 
The settlement spread around me in an irregular 
oval. I moved on through the heart of the oval, 
past the unpretentious public buildings—the 
school and the meeting-hall—to the water tower 
opposite the secretariat. 

The ancient stone pile that housed the secre- 
tariat had once been the home of the Arab 
mukhtar who owned the village until 1948. 
The lower floor of the building served Ha-Bonim 
as a warehouse. Stone steps led up the ex- 
terior of the building to the second floor. Here 
there was a small railed balcony, its concrete 
floor curving in spots over shallow domes that 
roofed the vaulted rooms below. To one side 
adoor led into a hallway ending in the sparsely- 
furnished office of the secretary. The mazkir— 
the secretary—of Ha-Bonim, Phil Novotseff, 
was dark-haired, heavily mustached, a pioneer 
who had come to Israel from South Africa. I 
introduced myself, and waited a few minutes 
until he had completed the papers on his desk. 

We walked back down the short hallway; 
paused for a moment to examine the community 
work-schedule, which hung on the wall above 
the desk of the sadran. I did not ask the sadran 
whether he liked his job—supervision of the 
work-schedule; I already knew something of the 
unpleasantness involved in this job, held by an 
elected functionary for one full year. Still 
listening to the comments of Phil Novotseff, 
I continued on to the open railed balcony of 
the building. Novotseff pointed to the surround- 
ing land that belonged to the community. In 
common with the kibbutz, the land of the 
moshav shitufi is also owned and worked as 
community property; and here, too, the homes 
are owned by the settlement. But within those 
homes the primary distinction begins: for in the 
moshav shitufi the family unit is the nucleus 
of settlement life—unlike the kibbutz, where 
children are reared as the responsibility of the 
entire community, largely apart from the par- 
ents, in what amounts to a separate children’s 
village. In the moshav shitufi, in Ha-Bonim, the 
young child is separated from the mother only 
during school hours. 

“We feel,” said Novotseff, “that this arrange- 
ment is more satisfactory for the child and for 
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the mother. Among us the mother wishes to feel 
that she is the focal point of a real home with a 
true family life. Among us there is no children’s 
village, no communal dining-hall, no central 
storehouse where the settler must go for his 
supplies. Home, children, clothing, personal 
effects—among us these are regarded as private 
Possessions.” 

“Did you ever live in a kibbutz?” 

“No,” Novotseff replied. 

“Down in Nur Hen,” I continued, “Tuvya 
told me that he had lived in a kibbutz for nine 
years before he left it in favor of a moshav shi- 
tufi. He felt that he had nothing to show for 
those years in a kibbutz. Everything went into 
the collectivity.” 

The Secretary gestured toward the homes of 
Ha-Bonim. “It would take a kibbutz twenty 
or thirty years of development before its mem- 
bers could get living accommodations like those 
houses out there.” 

“How old is this moshav shitufi?” I asked. 

“Nine years. It was founded by veterans who 
fought in our War of Independence back in 
1948.” ) 


TELL me,” I asked as we started down the 
steps, “to what extent do you, in a moshav 

shitufi, allow a member to possess private pro- 

perty? For example, can he own his car?” 

“No, we still don’t allow that, not any more 
than a kibbutz would permit it. But transpor- 
tation is simple and quick. Of a Friday, a lot 
of our women will trek it across the field to 
the Haifa train—they’ll run north into town 
for a matinee—and then get back to their 
homes in time to set things up for the evening 
meal. It’s all very simple, you know. And a 
man’s time is his own, once he’s done with the 
day’s work. He can mingle with a group of his 
choosing, or take part in some community ac- 
tivity. If he wants outside entertainment, he can 
leave the settlement on his own; or he can go 
with a group, with everything organized by the 
community.” 

“A member of a kibbutz is free to do the 
same, as things are these days.” 

“True enough—but there’s the question of 
money. A kibbutz will give only so much cash 
to a member—some forty to sixty pounds a year. 
It feels that he can get just about everything 
he needs through the kibbutz commissary; there- 
fore he doesn’t need much cash, just a small 
amount, you know. And that sort of cramps 
a man’s style when he wants to go it a bit on 
his own, you know.” 

“How do you in Ha-Bonim solve the problem 
of cash?” 
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JEWIsH Front 
“We pay each member a salary. The 


depends on the size of his family. I’ve got a wif} 
and two children; my salary is 170 pounds ,| 


month. It’s for me to decide what to do with it 
In a sense, I don’t get much more for my 17) 
pounds a month than a kibbutz member woul 
get for his sixty pounds a year—considering why 
he gets free, supplied by the settlement, thing 
that I have to pay for. In the long run, it gl 
adds up to about the same, his salary and mine, 
But I have more choice about the way I spend 
my money. That means a good deal to me.” 


We stopped in front of a small store. ‘This 
is the community shop,” the Secretary explained 
as he led me through the door. At the entrance 
he spoke quietly to a woman shopper; in respons 
she displayed a small orange-colored card. “One 
pound” was printed on it. “This is the currency 
that we use within the moshav,” said Novotsef., 
“For purchases made at our own shop, we us 
money issued by the moshav. It facilitates mat- 
ters for us. This entitles the moshay member 
to buy at wholesale prices. It’s unlike a kibbutz, 
where these wants are supplied gratis by the com- 
munity. Look around you at the shelves,” 


They were stocked with a wide variety of 
small goods. “If there’s anything that a mem- 
ber wants, and it’s not here—we’ll order it 
for him. And if he’s still not satisfied, he can go 
into town and use his own money. In a kibbutz 
he must take what the community shop offers. 
Our arrangement makes for greater choice. All 
this,” the Secretary continued, “‘gives a woman 
the chance to acquire the feel of running her 
own home. Of course our women also work in 
the meshek—that is, they share the general h- 
bor of the moshavy—just as the men do, but 
according to the woman’s ability and desires. 
A woman with no children puts in more time 
under our general work schedule; a mother puts 
in less. In theory—not bad—but in practice 
it isn’t too good an arrangement, you know— 
making out a work schedule to include women. 
Then we have to bring them back to their homes 
to care for their children and to prepare family 
meals. And our women don’t care too much 
about doing heavy work in the fields, under a 
hot sun. Spoils their complexions and figures. 
Can’t say that I blame them.” 


“In the kibbutz,” I ventured, “there is also 
a trend away from heavy work for women in 
field and shop. But under their system that fre- 
quently leaves the monotonous work to the 
women—chores in the laundry and kitchen. 
Down in Nur Hen, I spoke to Tuvya about his 
previous years in a kibbutz. He told me how 
much his wife had resented the monotonous 
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tasks given to her as a woman. She worked in 
the kibbutz dining-hall.” 

“That’s why she was bored,” Novosteff re- 
plied—“because her work was for the com- 
munal dining-hall and not for her own brood.” 


y Now we had reached the moshav laundry. 
The Secretary pointed out the large ma- 
chines. “Even here,” he said, “the women do 
only the lighter work. The heavy work is left 
to the men. That’s true in all our workshops— 
we have one for the production of pipe insula- 
tion—there’s another for pottery, not expensive 
stuff—and we’re setting up a cannery with ma- 
chines imported from America. They’re due 
to arrive any day now. Would you like a look- 
see at our workshops?” 

We entered the shop where the insulating 
material was prepared. The raw material is a 
plastic imported from South Africa,” said 
Novotseff. He dipped his hand into a bag and 
sifted some of the raw material between his 
fingers. “Weak stuff,” he remarked. “Not good 
for much else beside the use we put it to. But 
good for insulation—pipes, refrigerators, and 
between walls. Doesn’t make us rich but helps 
our economy a good deal.” 

“The same is true of our pottery shop,” he 
continued as we entered it. “Nothing fancy,” 
and he showed me stacks of jars and jugs, pots 
and bowls. ‘Inexpensive things. But it all helps.” 

“In Mishmar Ha-Emek,” I commented, “the 
kibbutz also established a pottery shop, with a 
plastic as raw material.” 

“Aren’t you talking about their factory for 
plastic lampshades?” 

“No, that one is already in operation—and 
it’s pretty good stuff, too, that they put out. 
They sell their product all over Israel. They’ve 
got a monopoly on it. But they’re also getting 
raw material for plastic dishes, in addition to 
the clay pottery they make. The secretary out 
there, the mazkir, showed us a sample of the 
plastic tableware they’re putting on the market. 
Unbreakable stuff. He deliberately dropped one 
of the plates on the floor.” 

“Really?” asked Novotseff. 

“Many kibbutzim have set up small factories, 
as a supplement to income from agriculture. 
Afikim manufactures plywood out of lumber 
imported from Africa. It exports the finished 
product. I saw a shipment marked for London.” 

“We'll do a bit of exporting, too,” said Novo- 
tseff; “but right now we’re interested in getting 
a start with that cannery for corn, as soon as 
the machinery comes in.” 

We crossed over to the building that was to 
house the future cannery. The walls were built 
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of concrete blocks. “Strange that you don; 
build of stone,” I remarked. “You've got » 
much of it in these hills.” 

“Too slow and costly a process,” said Noyo. 
tseff. “Our rocky soil, hereabouts, explains th 
concrete pillars on which our houses rest. The 
cost of blasting foundations out of all that rock 
would be prohibitive. Those concrete stilts sup. 
ply the foundation. There’s an advantage to it~ 
there’s a good deal of water in this area; thos 
stilts raise our homes above the moist ground, 
And there’s also a disadvantage in a lot of Israel; 
homes built on ground level: the tile squares 
that form the floors are laid directly on the 
bare earth. With us, first of all, we must pour 
a concrete floor and set in the tiles. No,” he 
added “it wouldn’t be practical to hack away 
at the kind of rock we’ve got. It would call for 
special skills to cut and work these rocks. Our 
community hasn’t got the skills, at least not 
yet.” 

“Yet obviously it’s been done,” I answered. 
“Look at the lines in those stone formations 
around us. They’ve been quarried.” 

“Long, long, ago. We’ve got a ruined Cru- 
saders’ castle hereabouts, just a short way down 


‘the path. Would you like to see it? The place 


is eight hundred years old. It was built of this 
stone around us.” 

“How do you know it’s that old?” I asked 
as we walked toward the castle. 

““Archeologists took a look at the condition 
of the cut stones.” 
NEA4k THE castle, Novotseff greeted a man 

working at a bit of machinery. He worked 

beside a small garage that sheltered an auto- 
mobile. ‘He used to be our instructor,” Novo- 
tseff confided. “When our group got out of 
the army and started this meshek, we knew 
nothing about agriculture. The Jewish Agency 
in Jerusalem sent this fellow to teach us, just 
as it sends instructors to all the new settle- 
ments, There’s a crying need for instructors 
all over Israel. Any young fellow who comes 
out of the army, with good qualifications, can 
be sure of making a place for himself.” 

“Is he still your instructor?” I asked, indi- 
cating the man at work. 


“No, it’s been some time now since we've 
needed an instructor in this settlement. When- 
ever a problem comes up, it’s a simple matter 
to phone the head office of the Agency and have 
an expert come down for a short stay, until 
we’ve straightened things out. We’ve got such 
a problem now.” 


“What is it?” 
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“It has to do with the tremendous variety 
of soil around here.” 

“That’s true in most sections of Israel,” I 
remarked. “The nature of the soil changes 
rapidly from spot to spot.” 

“Especially here,” said Novotseff. ‘That’s 
what baffled me so much when I first settled 
in this place. It still baffles me. We’ve got one 
bit of soil here that’s suitable for bananas and 
oranges. We grow both in Israel, you know.” 

“[’ve noticed.” 

“But there’s not enough of this soil in Ha- 
Bonim for both fruits. So we’ve got to make 
our choice.” 

“Can’t your former instructor help you out? 
He’s still here.” 

“He’s no longer here as an instructor. He 
liked the place so much that he decided to settle 
among us.” 

“Then he’s a member.” 

“He’s not a member. We made an exception 
of him. He didn’t want to join our collective 
set-up. Has his own car, a job, and he’s built 
a home for himself among the ruins of the Cru- 
saders’ castle up there.” 

“Does he have his own bank account, and 
the like?” 

“The rule is that a fellow who joins our mo- 
shav must turn his cash resources over to the 
community. But we don’t apply it to any 
extent. How much does the average person 
have when he comes to join us? Not much. Of 
course, if he has thousands of dollars and invest- 
ments, we’d draw the line about letting him in.” 

“But for this fellow you made an exception?” 

“No community of our sort can be completely 
rigid about rules. Every once in a while there’s 
an exception to some rule, you know. After all, 
consider that he helped us establish this place, 
and before that he fought in the War of In- 
dependence. He’s made his sacrifices. So let 
him keep his car—he needs it for his work in 
town. And he has that home up there on top 
of the Crusaders’ castle. But, in other cases, 
when people join, we insist on supplying the 
house, the equipment, and the cash needed to 
start off a new settler.” 

“What if a family increases? Do you let it 
build a new room onto the house. That’s quite 
a custom in Israel—a new room for each in- 
crease.” 

“No, that decision would be for the commu- 
nity to make. After all, we want to maintain 
a considerable measure of equality, in spite of 
our concessions to individualism. Consider that 
it’s our policy to put the brakes on rivalry, 
jealousy and envy—.” 

“Well, here we are on top of the Crusaders’ 
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ruin.” The Secretary stamped his foot on th 
bare earth that covered the top of the ruin 
“There are other rooms underneath,” he saiq 
“But through the centuries earth drifted in an 
covered them all up. Some time ago a tracto 
was driven up here, and a wheel sank through, 
That’s how we discovered those rooms. Thi 
wooden door, in this tiny stone outbuilding qq 
top of the castle—it opens into an old dungeon, 
At least that’s what we think it was. It’s deep, 
way deep. It must have been a dungeon. And 
that arch over there—quite a scene out through 
the broken arch into the surrounding country. 
side, isn’t it? And here’s the former instructor’; 
garden, in the earth on top of the ruin. I think 
he’s made himself a pretty fair garden on top 
of all this rock. And there’s his little house. He 
lives in it quite comfortably. Has it fixed wp 
pretty nice.” 

I looked into the distance beyond the castle, 
““What’s that town over there?” 

“An abandoned Arab village. The Arabs fled 
from it in 1948, and no one has occupied it 
since.” 

“Strange that the Government didn’t use it 
for a mabarah—a shelter for refugee imm- 


_ grants.” 


“It’s too far off the beaten path,” Novotseff 
explained. “An immigrant mabarah has to bk 
within reach of the places where the immigrants 
can work. And besides, the place is in bad re- 
pair, really. It’s a maze of crumbling stone 
hovels around the house of the former Arab 
mukhtar who owned both the village and the 
surrounding land. There aren’t even any streets, 
The Arab villagers built a house wherever they 
happened to find a vacant spot. All tumbled 
together, you know.” He glanced at his watch. 

“Listen,” I said, “by now I’ve taken up quite 
a bit of your time.” 

“Not at all,” he answered. “It’s good to have 
someone to talk to, who shows some interest in 
the place and wants to learn about things. We 
have tourists who walk in and out, just to say 
that they’ve set foot here. I can’t see what they 
learn in that way. We had a young fellow stop 
in from England. Toured Europe from north 
to south on his way here. But he didn’t seem 
to know much about what went on anywhere, 
its meaning, and all that, except that he’d been 
there and saw things on the run. He’ll turn 
into an expert on hotels, but not on the way 
people live. By the way, would you like to stop 
in at my home for a cold drink or a spot of tea? 
My wife will be along soon.” 


As WE walked back from the Crusaders’ castle, 
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Israel. “Did you know Hebrew when you came 
to this country?” I asked. 

“Barely a word,” he answered. ‘You know 
how it was among us, in those days, back in 
South Africa. We boys went to a heder, you 
know—the primitive backward sort of Hebrew 
school. We went until the age of thirteen, and 
then stopped short. I was taught by an old 
chap who barely knew English and didn’t par- 
ticularly care to know it. He drummed a bit 
into my head, and that was all.” 

“Things are different now in South Africa,” 
Novotseff continued. “The Jewish school system 
has developed no end. I wouldn’t recognize the 
place any more. Day schools, and all sorts of 
institutions. But then South African Jewry was 
thoroughly Zionist from the beginning. Even 
institutions and organizations that have no 
direct connection with Zionism are led by 
Zionists.” 

“Would you say that anti-Semitism is the 
cause of all that?” 

Novotseff shook his head in negation. “I didn’t 
feel much anti-Semitism in South Africa. I'd 
say that most of our Zionism was due to the 
breakdown of religious training among us. Some- 
thing had to take the place of the orthodoxy 
that no longer held appeal, and Zionism filled 
the gap. After all, consider that most South 
African Jews originally came from Lithuania 
during the early days of the Zionist movement; 
and Zionism was the only valid social outlook 
that we could take over from our parents. 
Apart from that I had about as much in com- 
mon with my father as with the man in the 
moon. We just didn’t live in the same world. 
Things down there, in South Africa, in those 
days were totally unlike the situation in Israel 
today, where a mutually shared life, the same 
interests, the same problems, create a close 
bond and a good deal of understanding between 
parents and children.” 

“Did Zionism acquire importance because the 
South African Jew was caught in the struggle 
between the whites and the blacks?” 

“That had a great deal to do with it,” said 
Novotseff. ‘“‘Whatever difference may exist 
down there between the English and the Af- 
rikanders—both have the same attitude toward 
the blacks. And the Jews were expected to side 
with the whites on that matter. It made me 
pretty uncomfortable as a Jew, you know— 
being put in a position where I had to act as 
though I sided with the whites; down under- 
neath I felt the injustice of the whole thing, 
and couldn’t do anything about it. I was glad 
to get away from it all to Israel.” 

“And yet,” I remarked, “there’s something 
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of a race prejudice here in Israel, within the 
Jewish community, on the part of the Western- 
ers—called ‘whites’—toward the Orientals, who 
are called ‘blacks’.” 

“You'd be surprised how quickly it vanishes 
here in Israel,” Novotseff replied. “When I was 
in the British army, stationed in Africa, I learned 
how quickly I began to accept racial prejudice 
myself. Couldn’t help it, you know. It was all 
around me. But here it disappears. Our com- 
munity reacts against it. Once an American 
Negro woman visited this moshav; I ate at the 
same table with her. I suddenly recalled that 
in South Africa this would be unthinkable. And 
here, among us, it was the accepted and normal 
thing to do.” He paused. Then he said, “I recall 
a time, in the Sudan, when I felt the other end 
of the stick.” 
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““How was that?” 

“I went to the post-office to mail a letter. 
There was quite a queue at the window; byt 
when I finally got to it, the clerk wouldn; 
serve me. He made me stand aside until all the 
blacks were taken care of. Can’t say that | 
blamed him. He was dishing out what his own 
people had received so long from the whites” 

“Is there much intermingling here in Israel 
between the Westerners and the dark Eastern. 
ers?” 

“Not yet. Not socially—apart from work. 
But that has nothing to do with the color of 
a man’s skin. It’s a matter of cultural level and 
psychological make-up, differences that will dis. 
appear year by year. In South Africa, it was 
the color of a man’s skin that decided every- 
thing. Down there we’ve got Negroes, Hindus, 
Chinese—and I’ve run across some of them, you 
know, with far more education than I ever had 
—degrees from British universities, and all that. 
But it made no difference. It was the color of 
the skin that decided everything. Here we're 
not concerned about that sort of thing—though, 
of course, prejudice lingers among some of the 
older generation that came here from the West, 
or from Europe.” 

“And the younger generation in Israel?” 

“They have none of the prejudice. The vari- 
ous ethnic groups in the younger generation 
mingle readily.” 

“Do you object?” 

“No.” 

“And if it came to marriage between your 
daughter and a Yemenite boy, or a Moroccan, 
or a Kurdistani?” 

“Then I’d want to know about the chap’s 
social and cultural level, that’s all. If it’s up to 
hers, I’d certainly have no objections.” 

“You have a high regard for the younger 
generation here, especially the sabras, don’t you?” 

“I have—but the sabras have their short- 
comings, too. They’re a pretty cocky lot, those 
blokes. Think they know everything. Trouble 
with our sabras is that they don’t really know 
the outside world yet. They’re not mature 
enough about those things. But they’re tre- 
mendous fighters.” 

“Has the army made them militaristic?” 

“Not at all. We just regard the army as 4 
necessity. None of us—old or young—care any- 
thing for militarism as such. But we’ve got to 
survive, that’s all. And we’ve succeeded in 
turning the army into an excellent educational 
institution. The two and a half years that a boy 
spends in the army, or the two years that a gitl 
spends there, builds them up; trains their minds; 
knocks off some of the rough edges; helps to 
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mature them emotionally; makes them capable of 
responsibility and independent action. Above 
all, it molds the various social elements into 
a close-knit community. ... I will say this about 
much of our youth, however: they’ve been 
through too much, fighting, struggling. By the 
time they get out of the army they don’t want 
any more adventure. They want to settle down 
and have some peace. There’s been enough of 
sacrifice, and yet they must make more. Perhaps 
that’s why it’s so difficult to get large sections 
of the youth to go out to the waste places and 
build them up. They’ve had enough of struggle.” 

“Well,” Novotseff interrupted himself—‘here 
we've reached my home. Let’s go in.” 


THE SMALL stucco house, colored dark grey, 

was partly supported by concrete pillars that 
lifted it above the ground at a point where the 
earth sloped downward. The interior was typi- 
cal of living arrangements within a moshav 
shitufi: a smal] vestibule opened into a kitchen, 
a living room, a bedroom, a lavatory. The fur- 
nishings were plain and neat. One wall was 
lined with shelves, filled with books, mostly in 
English. Beside the bookcase there was a cot in 
which a blond child slept. Novotseff offered 
me a cold drink and I sipped it, while looking 
at the books. “Mostly in English,” I remarked. 

He nodded. “I still haven’t mastered Hebrew. 
That’s quite a task for a lot of the Anglo- 
Saxons here, you know. We’re too tempted to 
speak to each other in English.” 

“J was at a kibbutz founded by Russian Jews,” 
I remarked. “They made the use of Hebrew 
a matter of principle from the beginning. The 
couple I spoke to had reached a point where 
they were self-conscious when they spoke to 
each other in any other language—Yiddish or 
Russian. One American in that kibbutz has 
been in Israel for so many years that he isn’t 
completely at home in English any more. His 
youngsters didn’t know English at all.” 

Novotseff shook his head in disagreement. 
“I wouldn’t allow that,” he remarked. ‘‘All Is- 
raeli children should be bi-lingual—they should 
know English as a second tongue—though 
French is becoming popular too.” 

“Why French?” 

“First of all, so many of the North Africans 
brought it with them into the country when 
they came here. And then there’s the French 
sympathy for us because of the political situ- 
ation.” 

“They’re in the same boat in North Africa, 
the French.” 

“And they have a better understanding of the 
political situation in the Middle East,” Novo- 
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tseff added. “Look how long the British were 
in the Middle East—in Egypt, the Sudan, Iraq— 
they accomplished little and learned little. With 
all the resources and funds available, no one— 
neither the English, nor Nasser, nor the Arab 
effendis have raised the standard of living to 
any real extent at all. And yet we, here in Israel, 
with all our difficulties, have accomplished a 
tremendous amount, especially in the past ten 
years.” 

I glanced at my watch. “Well,” I said, “‘it’s 
time to go now.” 

Novotseff walked me to the door. He gave 
me directions to the train. ‘“‘Cheerio,” he said 
when I turned to leave. I walked across the 
fields to the road on the other side of the tracks. 
The road was little more than a grass-grown 
trail. The hills on its left and right stretched 
out to the sea. A man and woman walked ahead 
of me. Both were members of Ha-Bonim. They 
were on the way to Haifa. The man had not 
yet reached fifty and was accordingly still in 
the reserves. He was now on the way to join 
his outfit for its maneuvers, and he carried a 
canvas cot rolled up under his arm. 

At the tiny station there was a brief wait 
for the Haifa train. When it arrived, it was 
crowded with girls in uniform returning from 
their outfits for a week-end furlough. They were 
a young and healthy sun-tanned lot as they 
crowded the seats and aisles, their knapsacks 
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still on their backs or on the floor beside them, 
I stood wedged against the man and woman from, 
Ha-Bonim. They were both originally from 
England. We began to talk, in English, aboy 
the possibility of a crisis in Jordan sometim 
in the future. Frequently, interest in the 
litical situation subsided and humor took jt, 
place. The conductor made his way through 
the packed aisles, collecting tickets, punching 
them, handing them back. The woman from 
Ha-Bonim had a bag of grapes with her, a gift 
for someone in Haifa. The grapes were visible 
through the transparent plastic bag that con. 
tained them. She was troubled by the crush 
around her and held the bag of grapes carefully, 
The man described his last artillery maneuver 
in the Negev. I looked at the folded army cot, 
then out the train window at the fir trees grow- 
ing beside the tracks. On American maneuvers, 
I remarked, soldiers frequently gather fir twigs 
and branches; they spread them on the ground 
beside the camp fire. The fir twigs make a good 
bed. The man from Ha-Bonim smiled. “Not 
in our Negev,” he said. “There are no fir trees 
there—nor trees of any kind.” 

The train pulled into the Haifa station. The 
crowd of girls in uniform poured out of the 
train. The bus station stood beside the railroad 
building, lines of buses drawn up, each marked 
by the sign of its destination. Everyone made 
for his bus. The station platform emptied. 
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met. It helped. The headache 
passed but the heavy helmet 
pressed down on my head with 
the weight of a locomotive. 
One of the soldiers laughed. “It 
feels heavy now, bub, but when 





E suN’s first rays broke 

through the thick after-dawn 
mist swirling over the Jordan 
River, and penetrated the camou- 
flage nets stretched over a row of 
patched tents, U.S. Army surplus, 
where soldiers of the Israel Border 
Guard lay under mosquito nets, 
bathed in perspiration. As the big 
copper-colored sun came up over 
the gloomy Syrian plateau, the 
silent brown slopes on the enemy 
side seemed to move sidewise in 
the early morning haze. It was 
going to be another hot day. 


We moved out in a small file 
of four vehicles: a jeep with the 
platoon commander, a machine- 
gunner, a radio-operator and a 
runner; an armored scout-car with 
one squad and machine-guns; a 
power-wagon with the second 


squad and a mortar; and another 
armored scout-car with the third 
squad and machine-guns. The 
radio-operators warmed up their 
wireless sets and tuned in to Head- 
quarters. The aerials swayed gent- 
ly in the hot humid air. 


I was in the first armored-car, 
wedged in between the driver and 
the squad leader, a dark-haired 
man of about twenty-six named 
Simha. The sun soon heated the 
steel helmet on my head and I 
saw red circles in front of my 
eyes. The headache was worse 
than any hang-over, and my eyes 
must have shown my suffering, for 
the squad leader asked me if I had 
a handkerchief. I handed it to 
him, he moistened it with water 
from his canteen and told me to 
put it on my head under the hel- 


the stuff starts flying around, the 
helmet feels light like a straw hat, 
and you wish you had another one 
on top of the one you’re wearing.” 

We drove past a small kibbutz 
and its sleepy guards went to the 
dining-room for their morning 
cup of tea. The two kibbutz 
shepherds, German rifles slung low 
over their shoulders, and grenades 
stuck to all pockets of their torn 
blouses, were driving a few hun- 
dred sheep to pastures near 
border. They greeted us pleasantly 
enough, and one of them asked 
whether we needed anything: if 
so, the kibbutz secretary would 
gladly help us. 

We passed over a prefabricated 
iron bridge and the road nar- 
rowed down and became a dirt 


track, its surface rolled smooth 
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and hard by tractors and trucks. 
One year ago, this road did not 
exist. Nor did the entire flatland 
along it. The famous Huleh 
marshes, breeding ground of ma- 
laria mosquitoes, wild boars and 

isonous snakes, stretched all the 
way from the kibbutz we had just 
passed down to the Jordan River. 


HE JEwIsH NATIONAL FUND 

drained the marshes and neigh- 
boring swamps in a 50-million- 
dollar six-year-long operation, one 
of the biggest in Israel’s develop- 
ment history. The immediate 
gains were: 10,000 acres of fertile 
farmland, three big and deep navi- 
gable canals, full of fish, canals 
navigable by fishing motor-boats, 
and millions of tons of high-grade 
peat, used as fertilizer and fuel. 
The long-range gains were to be 
more water for the Jordan River 
proper, and more water for the 
master system of national irriga- 
tion, more energy for the turbines 
of hydro-electric power-stations 
and additional land for the border 
settlements. 

Before the drainage operation, 
which was obstructed by the 
Syrians in every possible way, the 
Syrian border skirted the eastern 
edge of the swamps. Now that 
the swamps had been drained, the 
Syrians pushed their border west- 
wards into Israeli territory, claim- 
ing that the reclaimed land had 
been theirs all along. JNF workers 
and local settlers who ventured 
here were shot at and three mur- 
dered. 


The local settlements called up- 
on the Border Guard to protect 
them. The Syrians fired at the 
border soldiers as well. In one 
action, which lasted over eleven 
hours, the Syrians brought up 
heavy Russian guns and mortars 
and shelled the settlements and 
Border Guard units protecting 
them. Five soldiers were wounded 
and one civilian killed. Finally, 
Israeli tanks appeared and blasted 
the Syrian positions into silence. 

But, on the day before I went 
out with the patrol, it became 
clear that the enemy was again 
up to something. The surest sign 
was that no Syrian shepherds ap- 
peared with their flocks as they 
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did other days, no Syrian patrols 
walked along the ridge and the 
slopes, and no Syrian farmers 
ploughed their land along the 
frontier. The day before was quiet. 
Too quiet. The Border Guard 
commander sent ambush squads 
to lie in hidden positions all night, 
in case the Syrians were planning 
a night-raid. The mosquito-bitten 
soldiers spent a sleepless night, 
their bodies cramped from waiting 
without moving and their eyes 
strained from looking into the 
darkness. But their vigil was ‘“‘rou- 
tine” too—no enemy appeared. 


HIS MORNING the Syrian side 

was deadly quiet, too, and as 
we turned south towards Lake 
Huleh—or what was left of it 
after the drainage—the ambush 
squads reappeared from their 
holes, shook off the dust and ac- 
cumulation of dead leaves from 
their uniforms and walked slowly 
towards the trucks which waited 
for them behind clumps of dense 
bushes. Some soldiers waved to us 
lazily, and one of them made an 
effort to shout an obscene joke, 
but nobody laughed. The Syrian 
slopes were too quiet. (The track 
along which we bumped and rolled 
was bulldozed by tens of Jewish 
National Fund bulldozers, earth- 
movers and graders in a single day, 
following the eleven-hour battle. 
Before the Syrians knew what 
happened, the entire track was 
ready for traffic, and our armored 
patrols used it now, skirting the 
former edge of the swamps that 
had reached to the Syrian border. 
Before the track was constructed, 
Arab farmers planted tomatoes and 
cucumbers on the reclaimed land 
and ploughed the rest to plant 
corn and beans. The Syrians hand- 
ed out arms and ammunition to the 
farmers and sent them across the 
border almost daily to cultivate 
the land. If our patrols approached, 
the armed farmers would open fire 
and Syrian machine-guns and 
mortars supported them from 
across the border. Later, when 
the Israelis sent armored vehicles 
along the track, the Syrians sent 
flocks and herds under strong 
armed escort to graze on the land 
now cultivated by the three or 
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four Israeli kibbutzim to whom it 
belonged.) 

A sharp whistle brought Simha 
and his men down hill. “Nothing 
special,” Simha reported to the 
lieutenant, “no movement, no sign 
of life. Saw four BTR’s [Russian 
armored-cars] near Durbashiyah.” 
(Durbashiyah was the key Syrian 
sronghold in this sector. It was 
smashed by our tanks in earlier 
encounters but the Syrians had re- 
built their bunkers and pill-boxes 
and emplaced new Russian arma- 
ment to command the terrain be- 
low.) Just opposite Durbashiyah 
was Kibbutz Gonen and we saw 
the settlers plowing their fields, 
grazing flocks of sheep and build- 
ing something, perhaps a water 
pipeline. 


OUTH OF Gonen, groups of JNF 

workers were planting a euca- 
lyptus forest, guarded by inspec- 
tors armed with revolvers. But 
what can a revolver do against a 
Russian cannon with a range of 
ten kilometers? The workers toiled 
like ants, quietly, and without as 
much as glancing over their shoul- 
ders towards Durbashiyah. They 
were mostly dark-skinned immi- 
grants from Morocco and Kur- 
distan. The Jewish National Fund 
paid them per trees planted and 
cultivated—that is why they tried 
to achieve more than their daily 
quota. 

The tree-planting season starts 
in December but the ground has 
to be prepared earlier, and the 
trees planted the winter before 
checked against weeds, parasites 
and soil erosion exposing their 
still-tender roots. In the water- 
logged soil of the reclaimed swamp 
area, eucalyptus trees mature in 
six years. They grow six feet tall 
in less than two years and can be 
cut down after five years, the 
stumps growing again to full ma- 
turity in six years. Planting a 
million eucalyptus trees on some 
of the reclaimed Huleh land is a 
major commercial proposition. It 
costs only one dollar to plant one 
tree, but in the next fifty years 
at least two hundred dollars per 
tree can be gained from ten suc- 
cessive tree crops, the wood being 
sold to paper-pulp factories, card- 
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board and insulation board manu- 
facturers, and plastics industries. 
But the gains are not only com- 
mercial. By planting thick euca- 
lyptus forests between the border- 
line kibbutzim and the Syrian po- 
sitions, the JNF creates a natural 
camouflage and screen. Till now 
the border track and all settle- 
ments have been easily overlooked 
from Syrian hilltop positions; 
forests would offer protection to 
Israeli patrols and screen the kib- 
butzim from Syrian observation 
and fire in two senses—because 
eucalyptus trees do not burn easily. 
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Tuts Is My Gop by Herman 
Wouk. Doubleday & Company. 
356 pp., $3.95. 


IVE YEARS ago I reviewed Mar- 

jorie Morningstar favorably in 
the Jewish Frontier, and in subse- 
quent months I was called upon 
to address a number of Jewish 
forums in defense of Mr. Wouk 
against various critics who, in 
my opinion, seriously misread his 
intentions. Now with the appear- 
ance of his first work of non- 
fiction, I feel strengthened in my 
respect for the author. But one 
thing that is unfortunately missing 
in relation to his latest book is 
the controversy which surrounded 
the earlier one, for, as Oscar Wilde 
said long ago, the only thing 
worse than being talked about is 
not being talked about. To be 
sure, a few sermons have been 
preached about the book and some 
professional scholarly attention has 
been devoted to it, but the in- 
tellectual silence that surrounds 
it is virtually complete. 

The motivations of Wouk in 
writing the book are contained 
in passages like the following: 
“Not long ago, in a fashionable 
suburban home, I fell into a par- 
lor discussion of religion. I try to 
avoid these because they almost 
always end with my sitting silent 
while my interlocutors enthusi- 
astically explain to me what is 
wrong with Judaism. The usual 
gist of the explanations is that 
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pork is unhealthy only in hot 
countries, that religion is a matter 
of ethics and not of ceremonies, 
and so forth.” “Religious people 
tend to encounter, among those 
who are not, a cemented certainty 
that belief in God is a crutch for 
the weak and the fearful. It would 
be just as silly to assert that dis- 
belief in God is a crutch for the 
immoral and the ill-read. I am 
hard put to it not to smile when 
a man who has obviously read 
nothing in the field beyond, say, 
a pleasing agnostic summary like 
Man and His Gods tells me gener- 
ously—and as though he were 
inventing the notion—that it is 
fine for people to be religious 
if they get solace out of it... . 
Now the belief in God may turn 
out at the last trump to be a mis- 
take. Meantime, let us be quite 
clear, it is not merely the comfort 
of the simple—though it is that 
too, much to its glory—it is a 
formidable intellectual position 
with which most of the first-class 
minds of the human race, century 
in and century out, have con- 
curred, each in his own way. We 
live in a time when non-belief is 
in fashion; it has been for about a 
hundred years. Hence the regular 
pulsing of rationalist books from 
popular book clubs and paper-back 
publishers. But this popularity of 
one point of view should be 
enough to make any serious man 
suspicious. Sheep are sheep, wheth- 
er they are all leaping over the 
fence or all huddling in the fold.” 


In spite of the tone of this pas- 
sage, the book as a whole is not 
in its primary intention or effect 
polemical, and it does not attempt 
to proselytize anyone. I do not 
mean merely that Mr. Wouk is 
not proselytizing members of other 
faiths; he is not even trying to 
convert to his own Orthodox point 
of view those Jews whom he calls 
dissenters from this view, that is 
to say members of Reform and 
Conservative congregations and 
those who have accepted a com- 
pletely naturalistic point of view. 
What he has attempted is a very 
different thing; he has aimed to 
provide nothing less than the 
paradigm of a consistent, satisfy- 
ing, and intellectually defensible 
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way of life, He is evidently one 
of those who believe that what a 
man owes to society is not merely 
his philanthropy but a good ex- 
ample, and he has assumed the 
burden of giving both. He does 
not ask the reader, it seems to me, 
to follow him in the particular 
path he has chosen but rather to 
do something similar, to ask him- 
self if his own principles and prac- 
tices will stand up as well under 
the scrutiny of both reason and 
feeling. 


HE MAIN body of the book is 

divided into four parts. There 
is a desultory introductory section 
rather loosely entitled “The Re- 
markable Survival of the Jews.” 
This is designed primarily to in- 
terest the casual reader; it is the 
honey ringing the edge of the cup 
of wormwood. The substance of 
the book is contained in two sec- 
tions, entitled respectively “The 
Faith” and “The Law.” The sec- 
tion on “The Faith” is subdivided 
into accounts of various observ- 
ances (such as the Sabbath), festi- 
vals and holidays. In this section 
he speaks of prayer, the synagogue, 
the rules of kashruth, the bar- 
mitzva, and Judaism’s way of 
hallowing the basic triad: birth, 
marriage, and death. The section 
on “The Law” is subdivided into 
accounts of the Torah, the Tal- 
mud, the Jewish Common Law, 
and the developments “from the 
Talmud to the present.” The con- 
cluding section is as desultory as 
the beginning; it deals with the 
Enlightenment, with Orthodoxy, 
Conservatism and Reform, with 
Israel, and it ends with a personal 
profession of faith. One of the 
most interesting parts of the book 
is the appendage of notes in the 
back, expanding some of the ideas 
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of the text proper. Here he dis- 
cusses such subjects as “The Future 
of Yiddish” (“It is a mistake to 
predict the extinction of Yiddish 
in the near future. . . . Such a 
literature in itself fights to keep 
2 language in being . . .”), on 
Wellhausen and the Higher Criti- 
cism of the Bible, on Rashi, and on 
Maimonides. In this part of the 
book, even more than elsewhere, 
the author, though he wears his 
learning lightly and disdains the 
show of pedantry, proves how 
much he “knows,” how widely 
and thoroughly he has read both 
in the literature of religion and 
in that of scepticism. 

The book is appropriately dedi- 
cated to Wouk’s grandfather, a 
rather remarkable man in every 
way: “rabbi in Minsk, New York, 
and Tel Aviv. His lifetime of 
ninety-four years stretched from 
the last days of Abraham Lincoln 
to the first years of the nuclear 
era. He served as a Jewish jurist 
and minister under czarism and 
communism, in the freedom of 
America, and in the reborn land 
of Israel, where his bones lie.” It 
is this grandfather’s spirit which 
pervades the book, not as a ro- 
mantic or nostalgic memory but 
as an inspiration; Wouk calls his 
grandfather the most impressive 
man he ever knew and the reticent 
portrait he limns of him enables 
us to see why he should have felt 
so. (As an aside, I may say that the 
other great best-seller of the mo- 
ment in America, Moss Hart’s 
Act One, also contains a very 
striking image of the author’s 
grandfather, whose legacy to his 
grandson was a feeling for Christ- 
mas and a flair for the theater. Can 
it be that there is something to 
what has been called “the grand- 
father theory of history” which 
holds that the pendulum swing of 
history is due to the fact that each 
generation reacts against the im- 
mediately preceding generation in 
such a way as to bring it nearer 
to the outlook of the grand- 
fathers? ) 

Mr. Wouk makes many inci- 
dental observations which give the 
reader food for thought, as when 
he rejects the application of the 
theory of evolution to the history 
of religion: “The true analogy 
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to the history of religion is in the 
arts, as Santayana said: a few peak 
spirits, and troughs for long cen- 


turies between. If the British 
drama rose from Shakespeare to 
Noel Coward, or sculpture climbed 
from Michelangelo to Epstein, or 
music ascended from Mozart to 
Stravinsky, then the Hebrew faith 
may have evolved from Moses to 
Malachi.” Someone has said that 
all analogies are false, and yet the 
human mind seems to be con- 
demned to reasoning analogically. 
This analogy of Wouk’s seems to 
me less vulnerable than most. It 
tells us why institutions, like 
rivers, cannot rise above the level 
of their source; those that survive 
longest are the ones that have 
taken as their point of departure 
the loftiest reach of the human 
spirit. They may degenerate at 
times and be unworthy of their 
heritage, but there is always the 
higher level of the founding fa- 
thers to which they may be re- 
called. 


OME OF Wouk’s vivid formu- 

lations could only have origi- 
nated in the imagination of a 
novelist. He sees, for example, the 
most likely development of the 
future to be not the repetition of 
the threat of Hitlerian mass-mur- 
der but a sort of epidemic am- 
nesia which will gradually trans- 
form the representative Mr. Ab- 
ramson of the present into the Mr. 
Adamson of the future, and he 
pointedly asks: “What does our 
long history mean? Does it all 
point to five million Adamsons 
in the United States, driving cars, 
watching television, leading honest 
lives, and exhibiting no trace of 
a terrible and magnificent origin, 
and four million Hebrew-speaking 
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Adamsons in Israel, with their own 
ars and television, and with no 
memory of Isaiah and of Sinai?” 


Mr. Wouk is evidently a serious 
man, not at all like those self- 
pointed contemporary intellec- 
tual spokesmen whom I think of 
a3 the laitzim, an untranslatable 
Hebrew- Yiddish word which Har- 
kavy’s dictionary renders as 
“iokers,” “deriders,” “‘mockers,” 
and “demons.” The first verse of 
the first Psalm translates it as “the 
sornful.” Mr. Wouk addresses 
himself to his fellow men and not, 
like some of the writers 4 la mode 
in his generation, to an audience 
of drugged “‘beatniks” and of 
those who admire or envy them. 

It is the full-sized man in Wouk 
who is capable of speaking up to 
Ben-Gurion as an equal without 
seming in the least arrogant: 
“Ben-Gurion said to me in his 
office—the wise, tough old builder 
of Israel, with the floating white 
hair of a dreamer and the hard 
jaw of an army general—You 
Jews in the United States are 
different from any Jewish com- 
munity that has ever existed. You 
are not strangers, or not more 
strangers than anyone else in your 
land. America consists of immi- 
grants. You belong like the rest, 
and you will prosper. But how will 
you survive as Jews?’... Without 
thinking I answered, ‘Through the 
religion.’ ” 

The Prime Minister of Israel 
parried that stroke for a moment, 
but now Mr. Wouk has had a 
chance to think it over and his 
answer, greatly expanded, is still 
I gather basically the same. It is 
an answer that will not down, and 
Mr. Wouk’s book is not only in- 
teresting but significant. After be- 
ing read, it deserves to be reread. 
He has not only achieved his im- 
mediate purpose of defending 
what he calls classical Judaism but 
he has produced a book containing 
humane values that will commend 
themselves to many people who 
cannot possibly bring themselves 
to follow the particular path which 
Wouk has chosen for himself. 
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DYBBUK 
ON BROADWAY 


[N The Tenth Man Paddy Cha- 
yefsky concerns himself with a 
psychotic girl, who has been in 
mental institutions, and is being 
kept a prisoner at home by her 
father. The girl’s guilt-filled 
grandfather, who seeks to atone for 
the wrong he once did the daugh- 
ter of the caretaker at the rabbini- 
cal seminary he attended as a youth 
in Russia, carries her off to a syna- 
gogue (in Mineola, U.S.A.). Here, 
before the members of the morn- 
ing minyan, he insists that she is 
possessed by a dybbuk—the aveng- 
spirit of the girl he once betrayed. 
Before the question of how to ex- 
orcize the dybbuk can be resolved, 
a neurotic young man enters, 
brought in from the street by the 
sexton to become the tenth man 
for the minyan. Obviously ample 
ingredients are now present to 
keep the pot boiling for two hours. 
The subjects of mental illness 
and romantic love are hardly new, 
but the infusion of the dybbuk 
makes a rather bold mixture, from 
which we expect a significance 
which Chayefsky denies us. In- 
stead, he merely offers entertain- 
ment, with true love redemptive 
and triumphant. At the close of 
the play it appears that the neu- 
rotic young man will marry the 
sick girl, who at this point has 
been considerably pacified. No 
longer does she claim to be “the 
whore of Kiev,” demanding justice 
for the injustice done her by the 
girl’s grandfather. But whether 
it is the exorcism or the soothing 
vapors of young love that have 
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banished the evil spirit, we are not 
entirely sure. In any case, we 
gem uncomfortably close to the 
temper of Marty or Middle of the 
Night. The harbingers of do- 
mesticity are in the air. 

Chayefsky seems at his best, or 
at least most characteristic, when 
dealing with earthy figures in a 
kind of Hogarthian tableau. He is 
not at bottom a chronicler of 
introversion. Hence, when Arthur 
Brooks, the neurotic young man, 
sates his unbelief by saying he 
thinks of God as the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, it is the pro- 
fessional gag-writer rather than 
the character who speaks. That 
even the playwright has some 
qualms about Brooks’ abrupt con- 
version from his earlier fixed un- 
belief to something approaching 
simple piety at the end of the play 
is shown by the comment of 
Schlissel, pundit and vaudevillian: 
“An hour ago he didn’t believe in 
God and now he is exorcizing 
dybbuks.” (Brooks is given credit 
for healing the girl by his love.) 
Schlissel echoes the doubts of the 
audience. 

At the final curtain we hear 
religion equated with love: “He 
still doesn’t believe in God—he 
just wants to love—and when you 
think of it, gentlemen, is there 
any difference?” The quick cur- 
tain prevents us from exclaiming, 
“Yes, there is considerable differ- 
ence between boy-meets-girl love 
and belief in God.” The exoticism 
of the dybbuk-theme, a departure 
for Chayefsky from his earlier 
domestic fables, abruptly reduces 
itself to the common denominator 
of mate-seeking. The virtues of 
the young man are clearer to the 
girl than to the audience, but the 
members of the congregation are 
quick to assume the posture of 
matchmakers. There is warmth 
here, but there is also the un- 
mistakable flavor of saccha- 
rine. Sentimentality is Chayefsky’s 
forte, and the incrustation of 
fantasy is only that. 

This sentimentality does not, 
however, blur Chayefsky’s sharp 
vision on the American success 
theme which taints even the syn- 
agogue. For the young, go-getting 
rabbi of the synagogue has become 
an unbeliever. He has forsworn 
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his early idealism and devotes him- 
self to promoting bazaars and little 
league baseball teams. He tells the 
largely indifferent members of 
the congregation that he “may 
drop in” during the afternoon. 
But, at the end, like the ‘tenth 
man,” the rabbi seems to have 
regained at least the rudiments 
of faith. Perhaps the lesson is that 
one exorcism may expel many 


dybbuks. 


Chayefsky and his director, Ty- 
rone Guthrie, favor the comic over 
the pathetic and tragic; they rig 
the play for laughs, and unwit- 
tingly help to reinforce, for non- 
Jewish members of the audience, 
a stereotype of the Jew as buf- 
foon. (Yet when the congregants 
spontaneously launch into a Ha- 
sidic dance this carries conviction 
and its fervor is contagious.) The 
God-struck cabalist, Hirschman, 
interrupts himself in the midst of 
his rapture at being forgiven 
by his father in a dream for having 
caused his death to inquire about 
the cookies he has brought to cele- 
brate the yahrzeit. A fairly well- 
off member of the congregation 
is criticized for bringing only one 
bottle of whiskey and some sponge 
cake to the confirmation of his 
son. This is all part of the comic 
design, with Chayefsky and his 
director plugging for entertain- 
ment. The same holds true for the 
sexton’s exasperation at the pains 
necessary to rouse the “Kessler 
boys” to say the kaddish on the 
yahrzeit of their father’s death. 


There is also the former jour- 
nalist for the Yiddish papers who 
argues knowledgeably and almost 
unceasingly about contemporary 
events in Talmudic fashion. A 
former garment-industry figure 
who entertained women on the 
pretext of entertaining out-of- 
town buyers tells repeatedly of 
how his wife discovered his duplic- 
ity and died of the shock. His 
rubber knees and rubbery speech 
after taking a drink are straight 
out of vaudeville. But the true 
vaudevillian is Schlissel, the con- 
firmed but aborted revolutionary. 
(There is the cemetery gambit— 
whose cemetery has higher social 
status? It turns out that Schlissel 
has his plot at Cedar Lawn which, 
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the others agree, is a “slum”.) 
He joins the others in showering 
imprecations and anathemas upon 
ungrateful daughters-in-law. Dis- 
putations over the respective merits 
of the “Kropotchniker” rabbi of 
Williamsburgh and his rivals in 
Crown Heights and Brownsville, 
together with frantic slapstick 
efforts to locate the Kropotchniker 
to do the exorcizing of the dyb- 
buk, provide the central vaudeville 
of the play. Schlissel’s odyssey on 
the Brighton line in futile quest 
of the Kropotchniker returns him 
clamoring before his fellow wor- 
shippers: “I got out of the train— 
New Jersey!” Then there is the 
butcher who, unknown to Schlis- 
sel, has been dead for four years. 
“May he rest in peace,” he says 
and adds, “he had lousy meat.” 
Clearly Chayefsky has not for- 
gotten his gag-writer’s skill. 

It is when Chayefsky attempts 
to move from the role of the 
skilled observer who can reproduce 
what he hears and sees to that of 
the dramatist of thoughtful, 
affirmative statement that we find 
the play wanting. 
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IN LABOUR ZIUNISM 








WHY I AMA 
LABOR ZIONIST 


by Ralph Helstein 


ETWEEN American labor and 
Histadrut, the Israeli Federa- 
tion of Labor, there exists the 
closest bond of fraternal solidarity. 
Like the American Labor move- 
ment, Histadrut grew out of toil, 
struggle and privation. Unlike 
trade unions of the Western 
World, however, Histadrut was 
not the product of the industrial 
revolution; it was rather the har- 
binger of industrialization to a 
country of feudalism and the 
nomad. Its successes are the more 
remarkable when seen in this light, 
and when one remembers that it 
flourished and grew strong in the 
governmental no-man’s land that 
was Palestine before World War I 
under Turkish rule and after 
World War I under the British 
Mandate. The brilliance of its 
achievements, as measured against 
that of trade unions in other parts 
of the world, is highlighted by its 
multiformed structure—a_struc- 
ture forced upon it by the fact 
that it preceded the establishment 
of the Jewish State. Histadrut 
moved in to fill the vacuum left 
by governmental non-activity and 
became an instrument to provide 
for the people’s needs in many 
areas of life. Unlike the trade 
union movement in England or 
America, Histadrut in its incep- 
tion was not just to be used for 
the minute details of day to day 
collective bargaining, but rather 
as an instrument for the accom- 
plishment of broad social objec- 
tives. 

As a guest of Histadrut in Israel 
less than two years ago, I came to 
understand that the past as well as 
the present is the prelude to the 
future; that a people who under- 
stand the Biblical proverb that 
“where there is no vision the peo- 
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ple perish” can build on a dead 
and ancient past a new society. 
For in Israel I found that the con- 
cept of collective action had be- 
come more than a symbol or a 
slogan; it was fact. Desperate 
need, cruel necessity and the rare 
gift of vision has made a national 
faith of the deep human urge that 
“man unto his fellow man shall be 
a friend forever.” 


THis was but one of many ex- 


periences in Israel that gave us 
some understanding of the im- 
mensity of its accomplishment. For 
this is not a land of milk and 
honey. This is no perfect nation. 
Its people have all the failings and 
faults of people everywhere. Bu- 
reaucracy has crept in; institu- 
tionalization is present. Its capital 
accretion is at a low rate. It has 
many problems, economic and so- 
cial. It is threatened on all sides 
by nations whose leaders see in 
Israel a threat to their continued 
existence, an existence based on 
fear, hunger and privation. This 
is a land of tortured, tormented 
ground, twisted in places into 
the fantastic shapes of childhood 
dreams; a land of craggy and ser- 
rated hills; a land without raw 
materials, without water, parched 
and dry. It is only when seen in 
this perspective that we can really 
appreciate the enormity of its ac- 
complishment. It is on this land 
that the kibbutzim were built; 
here are the highly efficient co- 
operative farms; and the Jesreel 
Valley looks as fertile and beauti- 
ful as the black gold of Iowa. 
Here the industrial revolution is 
being used for the benefit of man. 


To Americans, living at this 
point in the twentieth century, 
this lesson that Israel presents us 
with should not be lost if we value 
our own salvation. For ours is an 
age and nation that is being deeply 
divided and segmented; we have 
forgotten that we too were born 
in revolution and that the ram- 
parts over which we watch are 
larger than we think. We have 





forgotten our sense of purpy 
and, I believe, lost our sense ¢f 
direction. We have come toy 
worship the “fast buck” that, i 
our cynicism, the man who fg 
to take advantage of it is a “such. 
er.” At this point in our histor, 
we can well learn humility aj 
the lesson of humanity and dema. 
racy again from the State of Israd 
Human beings live and grow jy 
struggle. The indomitable spir, 
of man has no horizons. This j 
seems to me is the great lesson on 
can draw from the people of Israe, 
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Correspondence 











American Zionism 
and Pro-Israelism 


To the Editor: 

The current, and hopefully con- 
tinuing, dialogue in the pages of 
the Jewish Frontier regarding the 
present status of American Zion- 
ism is as refreshing as a long- 
needed breath of spring air. As 
a reader, one does not necessarily 
have to be in complete agreement 
with either Mr. Heid’s or Mr. 
Sherman’s thesis to find this long 
overdue confrontation stimulating 
and nourishing. 

Mr. Heid’s candor in his anal- 
ysis of American Zionism, in- 
cluding Poale Zion, does seem 
singularly apt and, in essence, cor- 
rect to those who, not laboring in 
the “splendid isolation” of the 
Zionist bureaucracy, have been 
searching long and diligently—in 
the absence of clear, let alone in- 
spiring, leadership—under con- 
siderable tension and with deep-felt 
intellectual and spiritual turmoil, 
to clarify their own position as 
Zionists and more particularly as 
Labor Zionists. Granted that Mr. 
Heid’s words lack the kind of 
objective facts that could bolster 
his argument, this is no less an 
omission than Mr. Sherman’s. Facts 
and figures, if they exist, apparent- 
ly are secreted in vaults inacces- 
sible to most, precluding thereby 
the reader’s scrutiny and fostering 
intuitive valuations of the Jewish 
situation as this pertains to self 
vis-a-vis Zionist concerns. How- 
ever, in the final analysis this puts 
the reader in the same boat with 
Messrs. Heid and Sherman and, 
along with them, weights con- 
clusions towards personal predi- 
lections. 

After sounding this warning, 
one striking observation that needs 
to be made is Mr. Sherman’s (Mr. 
Fein also leans on this) great em- 
phasis on the intrapersonal or sub- 
jective values of Zionism to the 
individual, with its presumed and 
implied radiation of consequences 
to the objective, interpersonal or 
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social spheres, i.e., its concrete im- 
pact on the program of the Move- 
ment. Mr. Heid’s reply, if I read 
him correctly, in terms of point- 
ing to the barren pragmatic re- 
sults of Zionism (of recent years) 
seems to effectively answer this 
sort of clinical gimcrack that has 
little relevance to Zionism on the 
level of a presumably social-prob- 
lem oriented and solution-centered 
institution, however important it 
may be on the psychological plane. 
To be sure, it is easy to agree with 
Leibel Fein on what Poale Zion 
as a personal experience has done 
for the individual. However, and 
here I find myself in agreement 
with Mr. Heid’s view, these inner, 
and personally cherished, qualities 
seem to have little influence, and 
then only indirectly, on day-to- 
day activities whether social, politi- 
cal, or what not. This view, you 
may rest assured, is not just an idi- 
osyncratic perception of the situa- 
tion. Over the past few years 
I have spoken to many, formerly 
active, members of our Move- 
ment whose views and sentiments 
resonate my own. That this view 
has not found equal acceptance 
in our Zionist apparatus reflects 
an appraisal of the situation by our 
bureaucracy on a plane far re- 
moved from reality and, inci- 
dentally, an insensitivity to mem- 
bers’ views and concerns. 


Mr. Sherman’s contention that 
Zionists, and Labor Zionists in 
particular, belong to and are in the 
leadership of, or at least have po- 
sitions of influence in, the ‘‘mass” 
organizations is a most question- 
able assertion. What is the evi- 
dence? And if indeed facts of 
numbers support these assertions, 
how is one to interpret them? Do 
we know if such Zionists in 
“mass” organizations act on be- 
half of their Zionist affiliation and 
convictions? Or are they merely 
acting on an individual basis (fit- 
ting in, say, with current Ameri- 
can social trends to belong or fit 
ee 

On the positive side, our move- 
ment with its historical ideals and 
programs, “judiciously modified” 
to existing realities and members’ 
needs, would seem as a sufficient 
nuclear potential for holding and 
attracting other like-minded in- 
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dividuals who represent an elite. 
Not an elite necessarily in terms 
of their formal backgrounds, but 
more in line with their genuine 
desire and groping for a unified 
humanistic and  Jewish-Zionist 
program, an educational, social, 
spiritual, and political program 
not offered by any existing or- 
ganization in an integrated way 
nor with the Labor Zionist back- 
ground. That we ought to con- 
centrate on offering such a pro- 
gram to an elite follows from the 
caliber of individual necessary to 
fully appreciate, practice, and in- 
tegrate himself into a movement 
that can offer such a variegated 
program. 
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JEWIsH Fro 


1560 — The Year to Meet Unmet Needs 


American Jewry, through its nationally organized fund-raising arm — the United — 
Jewish Appeal — designated the year 1960 as the year to meet unmet needs. What are these 
unmet needs, accumulated since 1948, that must be met, if we are to avoid a catastrophe? 

Chaverim and Chaverot of the Labor Zionist Movement should know what these 
needs are, must understand the great urgency to meet them, and should help bring the 
urgency for action to the rest of the American Jewish community. 


v v v 


The unmet needs that must be met in 1960 are: 
In Israel: Speed up the integration of 345,000 unabsorbed 


olim by: 
HOUSING 60,000 now living in disgraceful ma’abara shanties; replacing 
substandard housing for 30,000 others; 
PROVIDING 130,000 patient pioneers on farm settlements with needed 
machinery, water, tools and livestock; 


PROVIDING vital services to 38,000 immigrant youth; expanding welfare 
services to thousands of ill and aged; 


SUPPLYING transportation and resettlement for the steady flow of new 
olim. In addition, meeting continuing welfare needs of 45,000 immigrants 
aided by the JDC-Malben program; 


In Europe and Moslem lands: Speed up welfare and other aid 
for 205,000; 


In the United States: Help 5,000 seeking to build new lives. 
v v v 


These are the urgent needs to be met in 1960. We therefore appeal to all the 
Chaverim and Chaverot in all the branches of the LZOA — Poale Zion, in all the branches 
of Farband, in all the clubs of Pioneer Women and in all the machanot of Habonim, to 
mobilize the entire LZM membership in your community for your local campaign. 


Remember, as devoted Labor Zionists, you must become the example and the im 
spiration for the rest of the Jewish community. To do so you must begin with yourself 
first. Give a generous gift to this year’s regular campaign. Then give a great additional 
gift to the UJA Special Fund to meet the unmet needs. Also organize yourselves in a local 
Labor Council and make others give more this year. 


NATIONAL LABOR COUNCIL of the UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


165 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y¥. 











